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Here’s to the “Gremlins” of the 339th Fighter Squadron, who 
fly with this colorful insigne on their planes. They call them: 
selves “Gremlins,” because they’re so adept at mak 
... for the enemy. The double-eagle stand: 
“Lightning” fighter planes the s fly. And that vicious 
looking spiked club nin Fire-Power—the 
hitting power of thetr cannon-bearing planes .. .To every mem- 
ber of this famous group, Oldsmobile pays respectful tribute! 


We at Oldsmobile deem it a privilege 
to be producing Fire-Power for the kind 


of fighting men who represent Ameri 


our products have served 
will continue to do so i 

torious shot is . »- Oldsmobile-built 
cannon for-fighter planes, produced by 
the tens of thousands, have gone into 
action on every front all over the world. 


OLDSMOBILE *"cr°* GENERAL MOTORS 








INSIGNE OF THE 
339TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


Oldsmobile dedicates this page 
to the officers and men of 
the fighting 339th, who have 
achieved one of the greatest com- 
bat records in A. A. F. history. 


or the twin-bodied 
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These-afe automatic cannon, firing too, By 

ighexplosive shell. They’re the same matter 

kind used by the flying “Gremlins” in REMEMBER THE MEN WHO may tal 

running up their amazing combat rec- ARE FIGHTING FOR YOU... ter — f 

ord. Oldsmobile - sag cane ...yes, and those who are dying. Noth- — 

for tanks, es eeeeeaiaal tan destroyers, ing we can do at home can fully repay celestia 
high-explosive and armor- piercing the debt we owe to them. But we can... 

shell for both Army and Navy weapons. change 
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Service staftion—7 miles up 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


IGHT oil in winter, heavier in sum- 
mer is a rule most motorists know 
and act on —at their corner service 
stations. A good idea for airplanes, 
too. But the pilot of a war plane in a 
matter of minutes— not seasons — 
may take his ship from summer to win- 
tet— from the desert’s blistering 140 
degrees to the 65-below-zero found at 
35,000 feet. And he can’t pull into a 
Celestial service station for an oil 
ge on the way up. Some way of 
Cooling the hot oil and warming the 
Cold has to be used, or his engine would 
be tuned in a few hours. 
Aviation engineers knew that a 


thermostat could be used to turn on a 
hot- or cold-air blowar at the right 
times — making the plane its own 
Service station. But conventional ther- 
mostats literally fell apart in the ex- 
treme heat developed by the engine. 
And in the extreme cold they just 
wouldn’t work. 

Then a thermostat manufacturer de- 
veloped a>control that he was sure 
would do the job. But his design called 
for rubber parts that would be unaf- 
fected by oil; that could stand being 
forced against metal repeatedly at high 
peegeasess that wouldn't be affected by 

igh temperatures for long periods yet 


would remain flexible at 65 degrees 
below zero. Such a compound had 
mever before been made. But B. F. 
Goodrich research men, starting with 
a synthetic rubber that resisted oil, de- 
veloped a compound with all the other 
needed characteristics. Made into pre- 
cision parts for the new thermostat, it 
performed perfectly; another B. F. 
Goodrich development for war that 
will have useful and important peace- 
time applications. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. Fos 


-B.F. Goodrich 
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The difficulty of serving 
new foods to the same old man }¢ 


OU CAN LEAD a husband to nutrition 
ye .. but can you make him eat? 

Today, this question looms large in 
most American households. 

You’re being urged to serve more nu- 
tritious meals. And you’re faced with 
shortages of familiar foods .. . you’re 
being asked to serve new things, “alter- 
nate” foods and “substitute” dishes. 

Yet the inescapable fact remains—nu- 
trition or no nutrition, your man won’t 
eat if the food doesn’t taste good. 





The G. I. cook knows dehydrated foods such as 
vegetables, milk, and eggs. We are studying 
these foods in order to give you accurate in- 
formation about them when they are available, 


We, at Good Housekeeping, have long 
recognized that palatability and nutri- 
tion must go hand in hand. That’s why 
we make batch after batch of edibles and 
try them on people with all sorts of 
appetite quirks. Hearty eaters, finicky 


eaters, gourmets, fuss-budgets—we feed 
them all—and make copious notes on 
their likes and dislikes. eos 


Take doy [out, fot inalance 


Here’s a new idea, a flour so rich in pro- 
tein that it is an economical supplement 
to protein foods such as eggs, fish, cheese, 
meat, milk, and poultry. The average 
woman wants to try it, but she wonders: 
“Do I use it just as I’d use wheat flour? 
In desserts, gravies, and soups as well as 
in bread, waffles, and cakes? How much 
do I need? Can I really use it to extend a 
meat loaf?” 


Patiently, we’ve tried mixtures all the 
way from 6% to 50%—searching for just 
the ideal combination of soy flour and 





. Good Housekeeping prints reports on new foods 
only when you can buy them. We study changing 
trends in the national food supply to 
keep you informed. 


white to suit the flavor and texture of 
different dishes, to suit the taste of 
different palates. 

We did all this in order that the infor- 
mation we print about the use of soy 
flour should be of the utmost practical 
value to you. 





We think a recipe should please as many differ- 

ent palates as possible. So you'll find old and 

young, men and women, Northerners and 
Southerners on our Taste Squad. 


This extensive research is typical. In- 
deed, we have even gone so far as to 
grow our own crops, in order to try out 
new foods before they reach the market. 
For example... 


In many a Victory garden this year there 
will thrive a hardy new green called 
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tampala. You may have planted some. 
Realizing that our readers would want 
to know all about this new food and how 
to prepare it, we got some tampala seeds 
and planted them last year. We watered 
and carefully tended our special crop. 
When the greens were fully ripe we 
picked a goodly mess and brought them 
to Good Housekeeping laboratories. 
Here we analyzed tampala, and 
checked its nutritional values, especially 
vitamin C, 
Then we cooked it in a variety of ways 
and tried it on our Taste Squad. 


From them we learned which ways of 
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preparing it were most appealing to the 
greatest number of people. 

When you are ready to serve this in- 
teresting new vegetable, Good House- 
keeping will be able to tell you the most 
appetizing ways to prepare it. 


To cam your conlinued failh 


To hold your trust, we employ sc’ 1- 
tists, research workers, laboratory 
technicians, and home economists. The 
work these people do in your behalf re- 
flects itself in the articles you find in the 
pages of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards ,,.,. 


It is our intention to speak only of what 
we ourselves have investigated, to elimi- 
nate guesswork and fantasy, to give you 
information you can rely upon—always. 

This intention we try to carry out on 
every page of Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine, editorial or advertising. We ex- 
press it now in this pledge to you, a 
pledge we shall make so long as Good 
Housekeeping is printed: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping — 
editorial or advertising —trade 
unfairly on your trust. 


Good Housekeeping 
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give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns 3. 
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“Time alone is the measure... 


rs the crotchety genius 
who first saw germs through the 
crudest of microscopes, found the world 
indifferent to his thrilling revelation. To- 
day his name is deathless. 


Tireless Pasteur, devoting his life to 


- the study of the “‘little beasties” that 


swam before Leeuwenhoek’s eyes, 
fought an uphill battle against. ignor- 
ance and skepticism to prove that they 
were a living source of disease and 
death. Now he is immortal. 


The great and good Lister, using anti- 
septic to control the deadly germs that 
Leeuwenhoek saw and Pasteur defined, 
performed his life-saving miracles in 
surgery before a hopeful few and a 
doubting many. “An instrument in the 
hands of God,” he is- enshrined in 
Westminster Abbey. 


As with man so with medicine; the 
endless tides of Time write the verdict 
to guide the world. The mediocre are 


In service more than 60 years LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


forgotten and fail; the meritorious sur- 
vive and succeed. 


It is a matter of pride to us, that Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, named for the great 
Lister, today serves humanity’s needs as 
ably as it did more than half a century 
ago when it was acclaimed an outstand- 


ing ”on- poisonous, non- irritating antiseptic. 


¢ Listerine Antiseptic stands ready to” 
.aid you in a thousand little emergencies 


calling for quick germ-killing action 
with complete safety . . . a delightful, 
effective solution. Make this a “must” 
for your family medicine cabinet. 


LAMBERT: PHARMAGAL COMPANY 
~ St. Louts, Missouri 


GOOD. NEWS! 


Most stores have received recent shipments of 
Listerine Antiseptic for civilian use. You should 
now be able to obtain Listerine Antiseptic 
in some size at your favorite drug counter. 














The Cover—A Long Tom (155- 
millimeter gun) speaks some- 
where in Italy as crew members 
stop their ears to -keep out his 
powerful voice. With the big push 
opening in Italy last week (see 
page 21), Long Toms will be busy 
| blasting the German lines in one 
of the toughest struggles our | 
troops have faced in this war. For | 
better understanding of the ex- 
| tremely difficult nature of the 
| fighting, NEWSWEEK presents on 
pages 28 and 29 a special report 
by John Lardner, who has just 
returned from three months as 
war correspondent at the Anzio 
beachhead and the Cassino front. 
(U.S. Army Signal Corps photo. ) 
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LETTERS 


Still Held 

Correction May 8 issue: All Ken-Rad 
Tube and Lamp Corp. plants are still .in the 
hands of Army invasion forces. 


E. KouLer 





Owensboro, Ky. 


Newsweex’s list of government plant 
seizures was based on a War Labor Board 
compilation which the WLB corrected afte 
the. May 8.issue had gone to press. Bath 
Ken-Rad and Jenkins Brothers plants, taken 
over in.April, are still in government hands 

i — 
Ten Percenters 

The article by Mr. Robey in the May! 

issue entitled “Can You Afford to Make 10 


-Per Cent on Your Money?” is so sound i 


principle that it just made me sick to cor 
template his mathematical error, which § 
just about big enough to drive a horse and 
wagon through without much. difficulty. 
Mr. Robey says the net income rate 
1% per cent is half as much as the gover™ 


‘ment pays on War Bonds, That is a correc 


statement of fact, but it is comparing “14 pe 
cent after taxes” with a 8 per cent War Bond 
rate “before taxes.” Knock off 75 per ce 
for income taxes from the 3 per cent Wé 
Bond rate and you get.a rate of % of 1 pé 
cent. On that-properly comparable basis, 
10 percenter gets twice as much 4s : 











Yesterday's s 
are the Commonplaces a Tomorrow 


ii 






QNLY a little over forty years have elapsed since the Wright 


ween brothers guided the first heavier-than-air machine in flight. Yet the 
ass mate miracle of aircraft has become the commonplace of tomorrow’s travel. 
Miracles within miracles—this is the history of aviation develop- 
ment. And the little, unseen parts, the hidden bits of mechanism 
are not the least of the commonplaces that originated as miracles 
Ken-Rad of engineering. 
Il in the 
Wou will not nen of a Mallory plane but you sights on the ramps and in airport hangars... 
DHLER will find plenty of evidence of Mallory engineer- the list is long. . . Mallory spark plug electrodes 
ing in devices that make the airplane a marvel of ... Special Mallory designed military apparatus 
t pled transportation. Mallory Silver-bonded mmonicien ... You will find plenty of evidence of Mallory 
vr Board that enable engines to deliver terrific power. in the parts that go to make an airplane. 
red after Mallory Vibrators for perfect communications al ; : 
ss. Bath . .. even in the substratosphere . . . Mallory Con- Maallory precision parts are like that in many 
ts, taken densers . . . in aircraft transmitting or receiving industries; products that spur the forward march 
tt hands sets... Mallory Contacts... the tiny precision of the electronic and metallurgical arts. Their 
contacts that have so many automatic control uses are as varied as their names suggest. But 
ee functions ...in propellers and governors, de- Mallory parts tend to integrate in industry’s mind 
Make 10 icing equipment, starting relays, circuit breakers, , 48 reliable precision products that represent the 
sound i magneto contacts, light controls, control relays. engineering progress which transposes yesterday's 
to col miracles into the commonplaces of tomorrow. 
which is Mallory Resistance Welding Electrodes have 
orse a solved problems for perfect welding of aluminum All out in war production ? Yes, we are, but our 
culty. d “skin” structures... Mallory Rectostarters*, engineering and our design staffs will be glad to 
. a Power Supplies and Battery Chargers are familiar consult on your problems. 
a corre Re 
a P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
per oo . ter ia . 
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REAL | HONEY 


$1.00 STANDARD 
“Dublin” Shape 


the honey-cured smoke 


A mellowing and curing agent, of the proper thickness, the honey lining has 
endeared these Yello-Bole Pipes to thousands of men since 1933. For there’s no 
“breaking-in,” with a Yello-Bole! It smokes like a seasoned, trusted pipe, from 
* the beginning. Honey does it. Many men smoke Yello-Bole who can’t smoke other 
pipes. Welcome everywhere, because fragrant and agreeable. Fine pipe-bowls, 
with Nature’s markings. If your dealer hasn’t got them, it’s because we’re supplying 
the men in ships and fox-holes first, and your dealer will have your Yello-Bole soon. 


“o= 3 KEEP ON BUYING 
’ WAR BONDS 
YELLO-BOLE © STANDARD $1 


YELLO-BOLE ©) IMPERIAL 41.50 
YELLO-BOLE CCO PREMIER $2.50 


YELLO-BOLE ... A NAME TO REMEMBER, 
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good, but, on the other hand, it’s not so bad 
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holder of the War Bonds. Even that’s not » 





. ‘THEODORE SIskinp 
New York City 


Mr. Robey retorts: “This gentleman ap. 
parently did not read my column with much 
care. I did not say this hypothetical investy, 
would get as much as if he invested in Wy 
Bonds; I said as much as the governmen 
pays on War Bonds. In other words I wy 
using the War Bond rate merely as a point 
of easy comparison, not as the yield from an 
alternative investment.” (see page 74). 


POoDPD 


Stopped 

My attention has been called to a state 
ment which appears in the April 24 issue of 
NEwsweEEx. In discussing a_ publication 
called “America of Today,” it is stated that 
the book is sent to this country for German 
prisoners of war and that “Army censor 
have approved it [the book].” 

No approval of this book has been given 
by the Army and nod copies have been ap- 
proved for forwarding to prisoners of. war. 
Investigation discloses that, while it is possi- 
ble a few copies may have slipped through 
the Censorship Office, the booklet has been 
placed on the “watch list” and further copies 
will be stopped. 


STANLEY J. Grocan 
Colonel, G.S.C. 
Deputy Director 
War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations 
Washington, D. C. 


Technically, the Army is accountable for 
censoring mail for prisoners of war. Because 
the Office of Censorship has a vast organix- 
tion dealing with international mail, it does 
the actual work of POW censorship—at the 
Army’s request. The book in question twas 
placed on the “watch list” only after News 
WEEk’'s story appeared. 

Princess Elizabeth 

In the very interesting article in your is 
sue of April 17 concerning the birthday of 
Princess Elizabeth of England, the state 
ment was made that her great grandfather, 
King Edward VII, spoke with a gutturl 
German accent. 

I seriously doubt that Edward VII had 
any such accent. He was born in England, 
of an English mother, and while his fathet 
unquestionably must have spoken with 4 
German accent, there is no earthly reason 
why an heir to the British throne, reared 3s 
he was, should have inherited a foreign ac 
cent from his father or any one else. 

RoscoE Peacock 
President 
The Moore-Cottrell Subscription 


Agencies, Inc. 
North Cohocton, N. Y. 


Edward VII spoke with such a distinc 
German accent, particularly when angt 
that the fact was the topic of frequent jokes 


- in the royal household. One of his freq 


interjections, “I'll be damned,” invariab 
came out “damdt.” 
I miss the fact that the Princess is reg 


vetting lessons in the German lane 
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TARGET-Zew Hour Plu-107 


After the briefing it’s scramble into the planes and away. No need 
to wait—all is ready. No time to waste—the schedule is fixed. Planes 
take off with precise timing, to rendezvous at zero hour at a pre- 
arranged point. Then the armada roars on to that target 107 
minutes away. 


“Awarded to the men and women 
of Burroughs for outstanding 


broduction -of war materials 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 


The intricate yet smooth-working mechanism of war in the air 
is the brilliant achievement of inexhaustible, detailed preparation: 
assessing damage from prior raids, fitting each raid into the general 
program, assigning specific targets, calculating planes and crews 
available, providing maximum fighter protection, and scheduling 
timetables for hundreds of bombers and fighters. 


There are also the immense projects of maintaining adequate reserves 
of fuel, bombs and supplies, preparing and maintaining vast air- 
fields, training and housing personnel, establishing far-flung weather 
observation posts, and developing new weapons and techniques. 


The scope of the air war is vast. Its aims, accomplishments and limi- 
tations must be interpreted statistically for better understanding and 
accurate planning. Thousands of fast, accurate — 
are providing indispensable figures and statistics. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICER © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





PL us-Fours once brought in the low scores. And long skirts 
were the only acceptable dress. But all things change. 

Even roller bearings have advanced, Tyson’s new “All-Rolls” 
design is recognized as a vast improvement by users of heavy- 
duty equipment. 

Size for size, Tyson has thirty percent more load-carrying rollers 
—for greater strength and rigidity .. . for longer life . . . for 
maximum efficiency. 

In Army and Navy equipment—in vital industry, transpor- 
tation, agriculture—the big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


\ete TYSON BEARING CORPORATION © MASSILLON, OHIO 


Count tHe ROLLS » THE ROLLS we 


TODAYS FHEAVY-DUTY BEARING 
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ee 
and has perfected her knowledge thereof t; 
a great extent. 

Dr. Pauw Scuwarz 
New York City 


German is included in the Princess, 
studies. 


Should King George VI die what would 
become of the present Queen Elizabeth? 
Would she become a sort of royal “has 
been,” or would her fate be left up to he 
daughter? 


Pvr. Ropert R. SHinnicx 


Armored Command 
Fort Knox, Ky. 


As with Queens Mary and Alexandra, the 
present Queen Elizabeth would probably 
be given the style of “Queen Mother” ly 
her daughter. The Queen was provided with 
a life income when George VI acceded to 
the throne. 


I wish to correct your statement “she is 


’ still a commoner.” The Princess Elizabeth 


could not possibly be a commoner, when 
her father is a prince of royal blood. No con- 
moner can use the title H.R.H. 


W. M. Burnett 
Calgary, Canada. 


Any Briton not qualified to sit in th 
House of Lords is a commoner. By stigid 
British standards, children of monarchs are 
born commoners and remain such uniil, in 
the case of males, they are created royd 
dukes. H.R.H. is not a title but a “style of 
address” carrying with it certain social prece- 
dence. 


What is her height and weight? 


Marie Van HOooteGAN 
Virginia, Minn. 


Personal statistics of this sort are not pub 
lished by the royal household. Unofficially: 
five feet six inches; around 130 pounds. 


POPPY 


On to 5/5/55 
I was very much interested in your item 
in your issue of April 17 referring to Apri 
4, 1944, when abbreviated to read 4/4/44. 
When I took my first job as office boy, 
I was impressed on August 8, 1888, when! 
abbreviated 8/8/88 and it struck me % 
forcibly that ever since then, I have been 
watching for repetition of similar dates 
which came as follows: 
9/9/99 
10/10/10 
1/1/11 
1/11/11 
11/1/11 
11/1)/11 
12/12/12 
2/2/22 
2/22/22 
3/3/33 
4/4/44 
Today I am wondering if I’m going © 


~ Jive long enough to write 5/5/55. 


: J. Epw. Wat 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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Equally as enchanting as its flevor 
unique background. ... It’s the 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, 4 y ; : 4 & soe By 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER “IN- BONDS... WAR BONDS! 





POWER TO WAGE WAR 
AND TO SERVE PEACE 


ROM the very beginning, GM 
| ee have been tested in the 
crucible of war. They power tanks, 
heavy gun tractors and bulldozers; 
submarines and subchasers; inva- 
sion boats and lighters. And every- 
where, always, these weapons are 
proving worthy of the fine fighting 
men who are using them. 


That is because GM Diesel oper- 
ation is based on simple and sound 
mechanical principles. GM Diesel 
construction is exceptionally strong 
and uniformly precise—the way 
General Motors always builds. 


When normal life and living are 
resumed, GM Diesels will be as 
ready to step back into private life 
and resume service in peace as they 
were to go to war. And you will 
find them as capable of sure, re- 
liable, low-cost performance on the 
toughest jobs at home as they are 
on fighting fronts the world over. 























America’s farms are going to 
need GM Diesel power for their 
tractors. This sure, reliable, low- 
cost source of power will go far 
toward solving some of the farm- 
er’s most vexing problems. And 
not the least of these problems is 
to get more work done, faster and 
atlowercost inlaborand mechan- 
ical power. GM Diesels will help. 


ENGINES ..15 to 250 #.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES. ............00. eevee s ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, le Grenge, tl, 
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TRANSITION 





De ae 


Birthday: StaFF Sct. Jor Louis, heavy- 
weight champion of the world, was 30 on 
May 13. A few days earlier he surprised 
sports fans in London, where he had been 
appearing in exhibition bouts for soldiers, 
by naming Max Baer (whom he knocked 
out in four rounds in 1935) as the tough- 
est opponent he ever met. : 


Weddings: PHIL 
BakER, 45-year-old 
star who is quizz- 
master of the Take 
It Or Leave It radio 
program, married 
IRMGARD Erik, Dan- 
ish actress, in Bever- 

ly Hills on May 8. 
—_ gt: ss 
LEMENS GABRILO- 
The Bakers WITSCH, only surviv- 
ing daughter of Mark Twain, and widow 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Russian pianist 
and symphony conductor, was married in 
Hollywood May 11 to Jacques Samos- 
soup, Russian-born musician who was 
once musical director of the Chicago 

Grand Opera company. 


Divorce: DorotrHy ARNOLD, blond ac- 
tress wife of Joz DiMaccio, peacetime 
star of the New York Yankees, won a 
divorce and a $14,000 settlement in a 
Los Angeles court May 12. She said that 
Joe, now an Army Air Forces sergeant, 
“never acted like a married man. He 
would stay out until early morning hours 
- men friends, leaving me at home 
one. 


Reunion: In New Orleans, a Navy classi- 
fication specialist named Hess welcomed 
into the Navy on May 11 a new recruit 
named Hitler. 


Mascots: Anti-aircraft Artillerymen of 
the 822nd Automatic Weapons Battalion 
training at Camp Irwin, Calif., uncov- 
ered four baby coyotes while digging 
foxholes. They brought them back. to 


camp in canteen covers, adopted them - 


into the battalion, and named them Eenie, 
Meenie, Mynie, and Moe. 


Acme 


The Colonel (Calhern, right) put out 
Othello (Robeson) 


Out: Louis CaLHERN, star of the Broad- 
way hit “Jacobowsky and the Colonel,” 
put out Paut RoseEson, star of “Othello,” 
in a ball game between the casts of the 
two shows, in Central Park, New York, 
May 12. 


Not Amused: GtLoria WILkins, 4, 
planned her Victory — at a children’s 
: a ome in England and 
kept her dead pan 
expression when she 
learned that she had 
become the adopted 
child, through the 
Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children, of 
the sour-faced radio 
comedian FREpD 
ALLEN. 





: ‘Acme 
Gloria Wilkins 


Anastomosis: Harry Hopkins, 54, Pres- 
idential adviser left the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., on May 10. He had 
undergone an operation as a result of a 
gastric ulcer first treated in 1937. Accord- 
ing to the clinic, “a short-circuiting anas- 
tomosis” was corrected surgically. 


Day in Court: In Los Angeles on Mon- 
day, indictments accusing CHARLIE CHAP- 
LIN of forcing JoaN Barry to leave Bev- 
erly Hills in violation of her civil rights 
were dismissed by a Federal judge, who 
thus ended all Federal charges against 
the movie comedian. At almost the same 


Four anti-aircraft coyotes had comfortuble new GI uniforms | 


Il 


moment the California Supreme Court 
was refusing to dismiss Miss Barry’s pa- 
ternity suit against Chaplin, despite the 
actor's contention that blood tests showed 
be oe not have been the father of her 
child. 


Avoirdupois: Daria Cassini of Holly- 
wood demonstrated that she had increased 
her weight by approximately 460 per 
cent since last October. At that time Miss 





International 
Daria outgrew her incubator 


Cassini, newborn daughter of the film 
star GENE TIERNEY, and LT. OLEG Cas- 
SINI, weighed 3 pounds 2 ounces. Present 
weight: 14 pounds. 


Deaths: Sir AntHuR THoMAS/QUILLER- 
Coucu (pronounced Cooch) 80, profes- 
sor of English at Cambridge University, 
author and anthologist, at Fowey, Corn- 
wall, England, May 12. Best known for 
his Oxford collections (Oxford Book of 
English Verse, Oxford Book of Ballads, 
Oxford Book of Prose, etc.), he began his 
literary career as a writer of romantic 
novels and short stories. He was injured 
two months ago when knocked down by 
a jeep during his daily walk. 

CuarRLES HENRY COLEBAUGH, 51, edi- 
tor of Collier’s, in New York, May 10. He 
had been with Collier’s since 1917. As 
editor, he told his writers: “Most of the 
people you'll write about will be’ dull 
enough .. . Stick to the facts, but remem- 
ber a fact is never dull except in the hands 
of a stupid person.” His successor is 
Henry La Cossitt, previously Collier’s 
managing editor. 

Hewitt Hanson How.anp, 80, for- 
mer editor of the old Century Magazine 
and editor and literary adviser to the 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Co., in New 
York, May 10. He started many authors 
on their way, among them Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Gene Stratton Porter. 

Morna MIcHAEL, 74, teacher, in 
Athens, Ga., May 10. In 1918 she origi- 
nated Poppy Day, making and selling 
artificial poppies for the benefit of 
wounded veterans. Her idea has raised an 
estimated $125,000,000. 

FLORENCE SHLOSs GUGGENHEIM, 80, 
widow of the philanthropist Daniel Gug- 
genheim and herself the backer of the 
Goldman Band free park concerts, in 
New York, May, 13. 
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For Your Information ... 


Ms of our contacts and wears the Legion of Merit for his 
with Joe Phillips handling of press coverage for the North 
are official these days. In African invasion. This was a complex job 
1941 Joe was promoted and the toughest part was keeping com- 
from: Foreign Editor to munications open, necessitating, among 
Managing Editor, but other. things, capture- of the leadin 
following Pearl Harbor French radio station to supply detail 
. he ay To for the news of the invasion. 

one Army and became Maj. : 
nce Joseph B.- Phillips of But Phillips is only one of many 
Army Public Relations, and our “Editor- | Newsweekers in the service. An organiza- 





on-Leave.” Now he is Colonel Phillips tion composed largely of young blood, we 


have seen one-third of our staff off to the 
wars. The Army and Navy have most of 
them, and 40 per cent have earned con. 
missions. Others are with the Red Cross, 
OWI, and various war agencies. 


Some have been able to Serve in 
their own specialized capacities. Two of 
our ex-cartographers are drawing Amy 
maps. Ed Barrett, an 
Associate Editor who 
left us for OWI, has 
sae been ap. 
pointed executive di- 
rector of the over. 
seas branch of that 
agency. Loren Car. 
roll, our former For- 
eign Editor, is press 
attaché to Edwin C. 

Ed Barrett Wilson, the United 
States representative 

to the French Committee of National 
Liberation. Sgt. Wallace Irwin Jr. 





_couldn’t get away from his old boss. In 


Africa he worked under Joe Phillips, 
reading press copy over the air until his 
voice threatened to give out entirely, 
Wally wrote us once that he was receiv- 
ing NEwswEEx’s Battle Baby (our minia- 
ture overseas edition) earlier than Joe 
Phillips but that Joe had never once 
pulled rank on him to get first reading. 


Our women are 
in the Wac, the 
Waves, and the Red ° 
Cross. To name just 
two of them, Betty 
Brill is stationed in 
the world’s largest 
canteen in Africa, 
and Olga Giddy 
writes us that she is 
“memsahib” to her Olga Giddy 
native helpers in an 
extremely primitive roadside canteen with 


the Red Cross in India. 


Lit. Albert Wall, formerly of our 
editorial department, figured in the news 


_ last January when during the final Pap- 


uan campaign he was caught with his 
men between two lines of enemy fire, 
took cover, and held the Japs off for 30 


-hours until aid arrived. 


We receive many welcome let- 
ters from NEWSWEEK men and women 
abroad. They write of battle and hard 
work, of the fighting men of other armies 
and the native people of strange lands- 
and convince us that they are serving a" 
apprenticeship for a time even beyond 
war and victory. They are learning 
ways of a wide world and its people- 
gathering perception, understanding, and 
a breadth of view which shall mean much 
to the future of American journalism. 


“be Shclre, 
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Ivs Don’s story. But the name could just as well 
be Walt or Jim or Bob or any other. 

¢ And, of course, the fifth entry in the little address 
book really hasn’t been written yet. But it will be — 
and we hope to have a hand in making it come true. 
* When Don and millions like him went to war, 
they were given the best weapons and equipment 
in the world. Equipment turned out fast by 
machines that were turned by plentiful, low-priced 
electric power. 

* When these boys come home again, electric 
power will be ready in even greater abundance to 


154 ELECTRIC 


* Names on request from this magazine. 





Serial story of the boy next door 


serve new industries and create new opportunities. 
For power makes production — and production 
makes jobs. 


¢ The electric light and power companies are pre- 
pared for peace as they were for war —thanks to 
foresight and sound business management. 

° They’re keeping rates low as costs rise. And 
they’re supplying well over 80% of America’s 
electric service — the best, as well as the most, 


that any nation enjoys. 


Hear “Report to the Nation,” outstanding news program of the week, 
every Wednesday evening, 10:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 













» Thomas Thatcher peered through his tele- 

Wa scope and studied the stars . . . and they said 

i” everything was going to be okay for Thomas 
Thatcher! 

Then he got out his horoscope and went over it very 
carefully . . . and he didn’t see illness, or accidents, or 
financial trouble. 

Then he asked himself . . . “Thomas Thatcher, you 
dope! Why don’t you cancel your insurance? Nothing can 
happen to you . . . Jupiter is in the ascendancy.” 

He was just about to call up Mr. Friendly, the American 
Mutual man and cancel his policy, when he smelled 
smoke. ... 

“It can’t be a fire,” he said, “Jupiter is in the ascendancy. 
...” But he went to look just to be sure. 


On the way he tripped on a carpet and busted his ankle. 





‘\ 


. ..« He managed to drag himself out of the house just as it 
burst into flames. 

“It can’t be,” he groaned, “Jupiter is. . . .” But just then 
the fire engines raced up. . 

That night as he lay in the hospital, Mr. Friendly called. 
“Well, Tom,” he said, “even the stars can be wrong some- 
times!” 

“Ahh, but that’s where you're mistaken!” said Thomas 
Thatcher. “Nothing has really happened... my American 
Mutual insurance covers everything, the house and the 
doctor bills. . .. You see Jupiter is in the ascendancy. Noth- 
ing can happen to me!” 

“But insurance helps,” said Mr. Friendly. ye 

The point is . . . you can’t foresee the future ... but you 
can protect yourself completely with American Mutual's 
new All. American Plan, Send for your free copy today. 


“Even the stars can be wrong”! said Mr. Friendly 
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See at a glance your insurance set-up! See where you're protected, where you're 
vulnerable. It’s so quick and easy with American Mutual’s new All American Plan. 
Why not send for your free copy and discover the peace of mind that comes with 
complete protection? Remember . . . it offers you the opportunity to save 20% on 
your premiums. And it’s backed by American Mutual’s 57 years of experience. 
Write today, Dept. A30, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! & 


AM ERI CAN M U T UAL .. the first American liability insurance company 


1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPARY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Allied -observers point out that the 
resent lull on the eastern front differs 
lon that of last year because this time 
the Russians can choose the moment to 
strike and, furthermore, they know when 
and where the Allies will attack in the 
west... Military experts don’t rule out 
the possibility that the Nazis, who have 
moved their U-boat concentration from 
the Atlantic to the North Sea, may have 
developed radically modified submarines 
with greatly increased surface speed for 
inshore operations against the invasion 
forces . . . While some congressmen 


* want to adjourn from Sept. 1 until after 


the election, Congressional leaders are 
generally agreed to recess only during 
July and August . . . China was one of 
the main topics discussed at the White 
House when F. D. R. first returned from 
his vacation. 


Political Straws 


Some of Farley’s oldest Washington 
friends say there may be something to 
the current rumor that he will run for 
Governor of New York in 1946... The 


recent victories of New Deal senatorial , 


candidates in the Alabama and Florida 
primaries have increased the possibility 


o formidable opposition to anti-Adminis- - 


trationist “Cotton Ed” Smith in the South 
Carolina primary Aug. 29 . . . Since the 
tax-bill veto incident, Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley has been deluged with 
speaking invitations from both political 
and nonpolitical organizations. 


Oil Ban Effects 


Spain will still feel the harsh effects of 
the protracted negotiations over wolfram 
and the resulting embargo on oil ship- 
ments for several weeks, and to a de- 
gree even greater than before. Experts 
just returned to the U.S. from Madrid 
report that the lack of petroleum has 
thoroughly disorganized communications 
and thrown them back to about where 

ey were just after the civil war. But 
they do not anticipate that the ensuing 
situation will imperil Franco’s position. 
He appears to be secure until the war 
ends, even though the peoplé, in con- 
trast to the Falange and the government, 
are overwhelmingly for the Allies. The 


‘Monarchist movement, which several 


months ago gave strong indications of 
overthrowing Franco, has faded into the 
background. The returning experts be- 
lieve, however, that Germany's defeat 
will sink Franco in a liberal upsurge 
which may produce civil war unless an 
army junta seizes control. 


Wallace Press Mixup 


Those actively supporting Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace’s renomination are still an- 
noyed at the manner whereby news of 
his impending Chungking visit was first 
revealed. Their plans called for the an- 
ncuncement to be made by F.D.R. at 
one of his press conferences, where he 
could give it prestige and prevent mis- 
interpretation. However, here’s what ac- 
tually happened: A Capitol Hill reporter, 
tipped on the story by his London 


. bureau, sought an interview with Wal- 


lace. The Vice President’s secretary, 
learning the news was likely to come out, 
gave the announcement to all regular 
Capitol correspondents. They, with only 
a few facts to go on, speculated that 
Wallace would be out of the country dur- 
ing the Democratic National Convention 
in July and drew political conclusions 
therefrom. Only too late was it learned 
that he will probably be back by conven- 
tion time. 


Eire Black List 


News stories. ballyhooing the U.S. 
black-listing of 38 Axis-affiliated firms in 
Eire as a.crackdown on their dealings 
with the Reich and America are off the 
beam. Here are the facts: From the war's 
outset, the British black-list system had 
prevented their trading with the enemy 
and none had ever done business here. 
But within Eire itself, the firms played on 
latent Anglophobia to maintain or in- 
crease their asatia with purely Irish 
concerns. This trade between Axis com- 
panies within Eire was, of course, beyond 
the reach of the British blockade. A Brit- 
ish extension of the black list to Irish 
companies might have boomeranged, for 
some of them were supplying Britain, too. 


Diplomatic Aid to Britain 


Accordingly, the British months ago 
requested the U.S. to add an ounce of 
moral suasion against Irish commerce 
with the Axis firms by black-listing them. 
But there was a fear that De Valera 
might misinterpret the measure as covert 
pressure for rupturing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis, which was under 
discussion even then. Consequently, ac- 
tion was deferred until Eire refused to 
break early in March, whereupon the 


black list was applied. Even now, Eire, 
which has really taken helpful espionage 
measures, is being assured that, notwith- 
standing the press uproar, the black-list 
action is unrelated to appeals for a diplo- 
matic break. 


National Notes 


The Navy Department and the Army 
Signal Corps are working out details for 
the establishment of a radio-photo unit 
on either Eniwetok or Kwajalein; its fa- 
cilities would be available to all military 
services and war correspondents to speed 
up photo transmission back to the U. S. 
.. . Sen. Bennett Champ Clark is oy 
determined to fight every House amend- 
ment to the GI Bill of Rights Bill he 
guided through the Senate in record time 
. . » John C. Wiley, former American 
Minister to Latvia is the most likely 
candidate to succeed Edwin C. Wilson 
as U. S. representative to the Free French 
committee of national liberation in Al- 
giers. 


Trends Abroad 


Tes true that members of the Algiers 
French Committee are disturbed, but not 
complaining, about the Allied bombings 
of France; they say the average French. 
man recognizes the necessity of the at- 
tacks, though he résents inaccurate 
bombings with high casualties and un- 
necessary destruction . . . Even if Japa- 
nese war industry at home is bombed out, 
the Japs can still wage a full-scale land 
war with munitions from industrialized 
Manchuria . .. Australian Prime Minister 
Curtin’s trip to the Empire Conference is 
generally gaining him a favorable reac- 
tion at home, but his opposition charges 
that he went to draw attention to his 
record on foreign affairs and distract it 
from his Armee ir record. 





Chinese Wages in Rice 


Far Eastern experts are watching with 
interest the spread of the practice of pay- 
ing schoolteachers in Honan Province in 
rice instead of money chiefly to ‘protect 
them against the growingly aggravating 
Chinese inflation. By decree, the teachers 
receive from 3,850 to 4,400 pounds of 
rice each semester. What they do not 
need for their personal use they sell to 
cover other living costs. Indicating the 
success of this method, writers in various 
parts of China are now asking that they 
also be paid in rice at the rate of 11 
pounds (one Chinese tou in weight) per 
1,000 words and 33 pounds on the final 
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sale of a manuscript. A tou is worth 
about 140 Chinese dollars. Normally the 
writers receive 30 to 100 Chinese dollars 
per 1,000 words. Incidentally, the same 
experts discount claims that American 
dollars paid to the military forces con- 
tribute to the inflation. They say that not 
enough of them go into general circula- 
tion. 


Postwar Olympics 


War-torn Finland has voiced a feeling 
in Stockholm that it should be host to the 
first postwar Olympic games, since hos- 
tilities forestalled the 1940 games after 
Finland had spent substantial sums build- 
ing a huge stadium. But London may also 
claim the first event, basing its case on 
the fact that it had been selected for the 
1944 games. Stockholm also would like 
them there. The issue will be resolved by 
the International Olympic: Committee, 
which was to have met in Switzerland 
this summer but cannot. However, when 
it does meet it will not feel itself bound 
by the earlier commitments to Helsinki 
and London. A possibility exists that Rus- 
sia, showing tendencies to join in inter- 
nationally sponsored political and cul- 
tural developments, might join the com- 
mittee and, on the basis of existing inter- 
national popularity, gain the world sports 
contest for Moscow. 


Canadian Notes 


Chances are remote that Leighton Mc- 
Carthy will gain his desired retirement as 
Ambassador to Washington, since Ottawa 
considers him irreplaceable there just now 
. . . A large-scale movement is develop- 
ing to have written into the peace treaty 
a clause specifying that all Japanese in 
Canada must return to Japan . . . Except 
for dairy products, where demand ex- 
ceeds sup i , food production is running 
so high that it embarrasses processing 
and storage facilities; government experts 
expect the production rate, now up 40%, 
to continue. 


Nazi Food Propaganda 


A request for permission to send a safe- 
conduct ship through the Mediterranean 
with food supplies for Rome, transmitted 
to both belligerents by the Vatican, was 

romptly granted by the Nazis (responsi- 
ble for the feeding of the Italian capital), 
but it is likely to be turned down by the 
Allies. German propagandists have al- 
ready made much capital of their imme- 
diate acceptance of the proposal- and of 
the Allies’ delay in acting upon it. 


Foreign Notes 


In Germany, 50,000 \*einded soldiers 
are training for postwar jobs in 300 
schools especially established for the pur- 
pose; most popular course: insurance 
salesmanship . . . The reconstruction of 
Naples University, destroyed by the 
Nazis, is estimated to cost $35,000,000; 
about $10,000,000 is needed for the most 











urgent repairs . . . The German practice 
of broadcasting warnings of the approach 
of Allied planes has had some unwanted 
results; often the planes are merely feint- 
ing in the direction of the warned towns, 
so that war work is needlessly interrupted 
while, in any event, even wokers in safe 
areas are distracted . . . Representatives 
of the German toy industry are secretly 
negotiating in Ziirich fo the transfer of 
their factories to Switzerland after the 
war. 





More Nylon ‘Rackets’ 


Licok for spreading of what the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau ‘considers 
unfair-trade practices capitalizing on 
women’s insistent demand for nylon stock- 
ngs. Actually, there’s almost no usable ny- 


lon hose yarn available, and the armed - 


forces plan to absorb all production until 
after the war. But latest “merchandising” 
schemes include: (1) a mail-order busi- 
ness’s soliciting $1 in return for which 
the customer gets an uncertain priority 
on a given number of nylon stockings, 


and (2) a store’s giving the current pur-’ 


chaser of several pairs of war-substitute 
stockings a card entitling her to buy ny- 


_lons when available. ‘The bureau points. 


out that when nylons are to be had at all 
they'll probably be on sale generally with- 
in a short time. 


Foreign Industrial Development 


Industrial development plans of some 
hitherto undeveloped countries are caus- 
ing some concern to U. S. and British of- 
ficials. Many nations, because of war con- 
ditions, have developed new skills and 
production facilities and want to continue 


to use them after the war. Both Scotland ° 


and Egypt plan substantial hydroelectric 
power projects. The former expects to 
make electric batteries and clocks, radios, 
televisors, and plastics presses. Egypt, 
after having had to develop new produc- 
tion to meet needs created by reduced 
imports, expects to continue industries 
such as spinning and weaving, tanning, 
chemical manufacture, and furniture and 
glassware production. Australia is alread 

manufacturing alarm clocks and will 
make, among other common products, 
the clothespins it previously bought from 
the U.S. and Canada. It also hopes to 
establish an aluminum industry, using 
bauxite from Tasmania. 


Anti-Cartel Problem 


Manufacturers who have been export- 
ing under arrangements with international 
cartels are quietly devising methods for 
continuing such business, even if the Jus- 
tice Department wins antitrust suits 


against them. One group, for instance, is 


studying plans for setting up foreign sub- 
sidiaries. pan in turn, could make 
agreements with foreign groups governing 
markets and prices. The U. S. parent com- 
pany would merely make an unwritten 
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— with its subsidiary to stay out 
of a certain area. Then the subsidiary 
could proceed to operate as the parent 
company did before the antitrust suits 
were instituted. 


Business Footnotes 


Quite a few architects say that the re. 
luctance of banks, mortgage firms, and 
the FHA to finance housing of radical} 
modern design and construction will 
prove a serious handicap to postwar de. 
sign . . . Some research engineers believe 
aircraft manufacture will influence the 
postwar automobile by forcing the de. 
velopment of lighter engines, simpler con- 
struction, and easier riding qualities . . , 
Baruch is worried about Congress’s stall- 
ing on reconversion legislation and about 
probable contract settlement delays if the 
Navy insists on OK’s by the General Ac- 
counting office. 





Miscellany 


The Hillman Periodicals’ new digest- 
size, 25-cent magazine, edited by Eugene 
Lyons, is now scheduled to reach the 
newsstands late in September with an 
original print order of 500,000 copies 
. . « Louis Untermeyer, the poet and 
anthologist, has signed a contract with 
Decca to direct a series of educational 
records for use in schools and colleges, 
one of the scheduled disks will be Fredric 
March’s reading of “Paul Revere’s Ride” 
. .. Decca is also laying postwar plans for 
selling a “Record of the Week” on an 
annual subscription basis. 


Foreign Book Notes 


British publishing houses are plannin 
to expand their activities in Continent 
Europe after the war; they hope to elimi- 
nate Tauchnitz and Albatross, the two 
German firms with a virtual prewar mo- 
nopoly on English books . . . Meanwhile, 
Ullstein, the German publishing firm now 
operating in London, is signing up British 
authors for German rights, anticipating a 
large postwar demand for the works of 
writers proscribed by the Nazis . . . Brit- 
ish and American best sellers are unob- 
tainable in Paris book shops but the black 
market flourishes; a copy of “Gone With 
the Wind” costs 2,500 francs. 


Entertainment Lines 


Hollywood insiders believe that Charlie 
Chaplin will never appear in another 
movie; however, he’s expected to con- 
tinue as a film producer . . . Unless a new 
sponsor is found soon, Mutual’s “Abe 
Lincoln’s Story” will go off the air; al- 
though highly praised by educators, the 
show has never hit a high listener ~~ 
. .. Washington is talking to studios 
networks on a postwar campaign de- 
signed to aid the reemployment of war 
veterans and war workers; Disney % 

lanning a series of rehabilitation shorts 
or disabled veterans.. 

















RANCE had let its machines grow old; its 

machine tool industry wither—while Germany 
increased machine tool production and modern- 
ized its plants. Then, with war on the horizon, 
France ordered machine tools in a panic—by 
noon of the day war was declared in 1939 Warner 
& Swasey had orders from France that represented 


many a full year’s production for us. But it was: 


too late—with old tools and not enough of them, 
French war production was a trickle, and France 
was overwhelmed. 


Those frantic orders from France were 
America’s warning and the American 
machine tool industry om its own initi- 
ative and with its own money began to 
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get America ready for war. Warner & Swasey built 
three plant additions and stepped up production 
of turret lathes to 10 times the pre-war average. 


Without machine tools, no war production is 
possible. But because the American machine tool 
industry spent its own money in 1939, 1940 and 
1941, to build enough and in time, this country’s 
war production in three years passed that of 
Germany and Japan combined, in spite of - 
their 10-year and 20-year head starts under 
dictator control. Remember that. 
fact when anyone tells you that 
government ownership is more effi- 
cient than private ownership under 
a democracy. 
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The Periscope the War Effort 





Neutral nations will have to “buy their tickets” from now on if 
they want a share in Allied stockpiles and the full benefits of 
Allied victory. Washington and London agree that neutrality no 
longer is to be a valid passport to Allied good will. The War 
Department is pressing for a full stop on shipments of militarily 
useful commodities and articles to Germany. 


Some high U. S. officials favor severance of relations with neu- 
trals who do not promptly fall in line. Though unlikely to be 
adopted, this point of view is influencing current negotiations 
and may lead to long-term black listing of firms and other post- 
war economic penalties for neutrals who persist in aiding the 
enemy. 


Even the Swiss, whose neutrality is really useful and whose 
pro-Allied sympathies have never been in doubt, are under pres- 
sure. Switzerland’s trade with Germany is small, and it has al- 
ready agreed to reduce its German deliveries of guns, fuses, 
and precision instruments by 55%. But the Allies insist on a full 
embargo. Swedish and Portuguese shipments remain, however, 
the main targets. 


Other United Nations are being enlisted to prod the neutrals. 
Brazil already has sharply informed Dr. Salazar that since Bra- 
zilian troops are being sent overseas, even the smallest quantity 
of Portuguese wolfram in Nazi hands may be responsible for 
the deaths of Brazilians, descendants of Portugal’s own sons. 


The Palestine immigration issue is on ice for the duration. The 
British told Stettinius that their White Paper policy, limiting 
refugee admissions, must stand, notwithstanding heavy pres- 
sure from American Zionists. In view of Arab touchiness on 
Palestine, Stettinius offered no dissent. Military factors appar- 
ently deny Zionists further immediate recourse. 


Support for unrestricted competition between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber in the postwar American market is cropping up in 
the tire industry. One major fabricator believes synthetic can 
carve its own future without tariff or subsidy benefits, especial- 
ly if the Japs destroy East India plantations before their sur- 
render, thus delaying natural rubber’s return to the market by 
several years. 


Here’s how the new Selective Service regulations affect you if 


youre over 30. Don’t expect automatic deferment, even if — 


you're in an essential industry. Your draft board still makes the 
decisions. You can be drafted. But you can appeal, and the na- 
tional headquarters of Selective Service urges you to appeal. 


The drive for “labor battalions” may be headed off by the new 
regulations, particularly by the permission granted local boards 
to put 4-F’s and limited-service registrants in occupationally 
deferred classifications. General Hershey believes that will in- 
duce those physically unfit for combat to get into essential 
work at home. 


The WPB planning bureau now estimates second- and third- 
quarter construction activity will be slightly above the first 


quarter of 1944 since the military and war industrial down- 


trend will be more than compensated for by seasonal gains in 
civilian housing, highways, utilities, and farm construction, 
Figures just tabulated show the first-quarter volume as less than 
$900,000,000 of total construction or only 38% of the volume 
for the first quarter of 1943. 


Look for only a slight seasonal increase in gasoline rations next 
month. Petroleum-control officials admit that the East Coast is 
flooded now, but most of those supplies will be needed for the 
European campaign. 


Once the invasion begins, every transportation facility available 
in this country will be pressed into use to supply the second 
front. 


Congress is tending toward Federal contributions to state un- 
employment funds to help tide workers over the reconversion 
period, still fearing efforts to nationalize unemployment insur- 
ance. But even the bitterest opponents are coming to the belief 
that the states cannot stand the tremendous burden without 
financial help from Washington. 


Administration leaders want to bring out the background of 
Sewell Avery’s defiance of the War Labor Board. Democratic 
congressmen. will try to show at committee hearings that Avery 
is a traditional government baiter, and so deflect some of the 
heat from the White House. Incidentally, WLB attorneys are 
collecting data on Montgomery Ward’s relations with other 
government agencies, including its price-control record. 


Cold spring weather and floods in the Middle West are causing 
concern but not alarm in the War Food Administration. Many 
acres of flooded land can still be planted with hybrid com, 
which matures quickly. Prospects for an excellent crop of wheat 
and hay are still good. 


The WFA foresees a harder task than ever this year in getting 
fresh fruits and vegetables to market. It was a real problem 
last summer, but farm trucks are a year older now and many of 
them aren’t running at all, while commercial carriers have gone 
into more profitable business. 


Shortage of containers makes the problem worse. Perishables 
improperly packed take up more truck space. The ODT is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of working ouit some kind of farmer 
cooperative plan to ease the situation. 


An inter-company plan for disposal of surplus aircraft mate- 
rials already has been worked out with the help of the RFC. 
Contractors, under the plan, would consign to the government 
agency stocks of materials they don’t need. The RFC would 
send the materials to specified warehouses. 


A manufacturer needing materials would then be able to check 
off his list of requirements against the stocks in the warehouses. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. is at work on concrete programs 
for resumption of civilian production, now that the WPB has 
laid down the rules. Many of the projects will use surplus ma- 
terials; others will get allocations of new materials not needed 
by the Army and Navy. 
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Look Up, Builders of Tomorrow! 


In steadily increasing numbers, United Nations 
aircraft are utilizing a new structural material. 
It is known as DURAMOLD. And it is being used 
in a great diversity of applications, all the way 
from dropable gasoline tanks that add hundreds 
of miles to a plane’s normal range, right on up to 
the entire structure of the plane itself. 


The current acceptance of DURAMOLD has 
been gained only after thousands of man-hours 
spent in exhaustive research for suitable materials, . 
in engineering that pioneered an uncharted course 
of new techniques, and in testing of finished prod- 
ucts that subjected them to unsparing punish- 


ment far in excess of actual usage. 


By the DURAMOLD process Fairchild 
engineers permanently mold layer-on-layer of 
wood, fabric, paper or even glass cloth, with special 
adhesives applied under heat and pressure, 
into single and multi-curved surfaces of uniformly 
high quality. 

DURAMOLD takes to the skies today as an- 
other example of Fairchild’s “touch of tomorrow”. 
The builders of many of tomorrow’s civilian prod- 
ucts, far removed from the field of aviation, may 
look to DURAMOLD as a new basic material 
which has already proved itself in the toughest 
test of all—the stress and strain of war. 

Write for free illustrated booklet. 


F BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. ° 
Subsidiary: Ai-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. ... Burlington, N. C. ° 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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ae half the tonnage of war 


supplies is oil — millions of 


tons of it. Here’s how Standard 


Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and afhliated companies help 
transport this oil as well as 
produce and refine it. 









‘Ox. has not been lacking 


on any battle front...” 


(RALPH K. DAVIES, DEPUTY 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATOR FOR WAR) 








TANKERS WITH THE FLEET must be fast and 
sturdy. Working with the Navy, we built the first 
such special tankers long before Pearl Harbor. 
Turned over to the Navy, they became the basis 
of the wartime tanker fleet. Remember this: 
Battleships take aboard enough oil to heat your 


U-BOATS went for tankers. Once they sank 14 in 
a single attack. But enough tankers got through. 
Longtime operator of the world’s largest tanker 
fleet — Standard today operates one-fifth of all 
tanker tonnage under the U, S. Flsg. 


home for over 1,000 years. 


SHIPS BURNING OIL have carried the men and the 
millions of tons of invasion equipment ecross the 
seas. Standard has supplied more than one-half of 
the fuel for all U. S. Navy and Merchant Marine 
shipping in the Atlantic theater. 








ALMOST ANY PLACE IN THE WORLD — At 200 
ports we provide fueling facilities for the warships 
and the merchant ships of the United Nations. 
Built over the last 20 years, these facilities were 
ready for service as supply bases when the war 


began. 


from our refineries, 








CRITICAL CARGO FLIES —Even gasoline sometimes 
' goes by air. 100 octane gasoline for one ont of 
every four U. S. and British war planes has come 


every source ..- 








ALTOGETHER, this country’s petroleum industry is 
out-producing Germany’s by better than ten to one. 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and affili- 
ated companies alone have produced twice as muck 
oil since Pearl Harbor as the Nazis have had from 








HEN war struck, these compa- 

nies threw 73 years of accumu- 
lated experience, facilities and good 
working morale into the job. 


From our laboratories came proc- 
esses used throughout the industry for 
100 octane, synthetic rubber, synthetic 
toluol for TNT. 


From our refineries comes a record 


flow of critical petroleum products to 
supply the invasion forces. 

From our employees has come a 
keen devotion to the job in hand. 
There has not been a single strike 
since long before Pearl Harbor. Their 
absentee record is among the lowest. 
6,222 of them have gone into the fight- 
ing forces. 47,842 at home are backing 
them up. 


(This message has been reviewed in full by the Army and Navy, which 


have no objection to its publication) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(NEW JERSEY) 
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First Act of Invasion Drama: 
Attack on Nazis’ Gustav Line 


Allies Strike Hard in Italy 
Following Regrouping of Forces; 
Japs Follow Suit in China 


The curtain was rung up last week on 
the first act of what the Allies hope will 
be the final drama in Europe. The back- 
drop was the tortured mountain terrain 
of Central Italy, up until now a land of 
blood and disappointment for the Allies. 
In this sense, it was perhaps symbolic 
that the big push should open with a 
Fifth and Eighth Army attack against 
the line the Germans had defended so 
stubbornly and so long in one of the ad- 
vanced bastions of their Festung Eu- 
ropa. 

Another mighty drama, although not 
yet on the scale of what is happening in 
Europe, was shaping up in the Pacific. 
The meeting of Admirals King, Halsey, 
and Nimitz in San Francisco portended 
new blows against the Japs. In China, 
the Japanese ina their fear by launch- 
ing a major drive. One objective prob- 
ably was eventually to take American air 
bases in China. The Domei news agency 
even broadcast an account saying that 


“there are some who believe” the Ameri- 


cans had strengthened the Fourteenth 
Air Force with B-29 Superfortresses “to 
raid the Japanese mainland.” 


“First Blow”: The drive in Italy opened 
at exactly 11 on the night of May 11 with 
an artillery barrage that rolled up the 
twisting valleys (for an eyewitness de- 
scription of the first hours of the struggle, 
see page 22). As French, British, Ameri- 
cans, and Poles went into action Gen. 
Sir Harold Alexander, Allied commander 
for all of Italy, told them they were strik- 
ing the “first blow” in “the final battle . . . 
to crush the enemy once and for all.” 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, commander of 
the Fifth Army, promised that “we can 
and will destroy the German armies.” 

The attack followed an extensive re- 
grouping along the entire front. British 


-foops from the original Eighth Army 
Sector along the Adriatic wheeled into po- 
sition both north and south of that stub- 


born Nazi stronghold, Cassino. In the 
center the French were concentrated op- 
posite German positions on the moun- 
tains, particularly Monte Faito. Along the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, American divisions were 
brought into line beyond the Garigliano 
River and around Minturno. Most of all, 
the Fifth and Eighth received fresh, rest- 
ed troops and vast amounts of equipment 
and supplies. ; 
The Nazis had indicated they were 
perfectly well aware of these regroup- 
ings. A fortnight ago they had mentioned 
them and predicted the Allied attack. 
Furthermore, they carried out limited 
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withdrawals of their own, presumably to 
put themselves in a defensive position to 
meet the onslaught. - 

However, the initial assault hit the Ger- 
mans with great force. The Nazis them- 
selves indicated the power of the Allied 
advance in communiqués which referred 
to the “massive” artillery support and the 
use of great numbers of tanks and fighter- 
bombers which forced the Germans to 
withdraw to “bolt” positions in the réar. 


The Fighting French: The first Al- 
lied troops to crack the famous Gustav 
‘Line of Nazi defenses were the French 
in the center. They took Mount Maio, 
which enabled them to sever the German 
road communications behind it, drive .a 
wedge into enemy lines and enter San 
Giorgio. It also helped the British and 
Americans on either flank to make smaller 
advances. Measured in miles, these first 
gains were not great but they were made 
on a front where an advance of yards has 
usually been something to talk about. 
However, the whole operation appeared 








International 


Generals Alexander and Clark told their troops they were striking 
the first blow to destroy the German Army 
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The Allied ‘Sunday Punch’ in Italy 


This is a word picture of how the big push started in Italy, 


by William T. Shenkel, Newsweex war correspondent: 


At 10 p.m. May 11, the Italian line presented an elabo- 
rately casual appearance. Artillery fire was desultory, as it 
had been in the previous two months, with shots re-echoing 
in the mountains like burping giants. At 10:30 p.m., shoot- 
ing stopped altogether. But the atmosphere behind Allied 
lines was electric, for May 11 was D Day and 11 p.m.— 
2300 hours in the Army—was H Hour for the new campaign 
to crush the Germans in Italy. 

The kickoff came promptly. A battery near the center of 
the line cut loose at 11 and a moment later the front from 
Cassino to the sea facing the Germans’ Gustav Line blazed 
with one of the heaviest artillery concentrations of this war. 
Muzzle flashes and exploding shells lit up the country for 
miles and the air was filled with thunderous detonations 
and the express-train swish of shells going out. 

“That, gentlemen, is our Sunday punch,” said Lt. Col. 
Aaron M. Lazar of Chicago—the lazy ‘Lazar of Army foot- 
ball a dozen years ago—a Fifth Army staff officer who helped 
plan it. We were standing in Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark’s 
observation post, a dugout high on the mountain above the 
Garigliano River, viewing about 15 miles of the 25-mile 
front. The general wasn’t there as he had spent the night 
at command posts directing the infantry advance. 

We had driven to the observation post after dusk in a 
lightless jeep on blacked-out roads guarded by MP’s, and 
had climbed the last couple of hundred yards to the sand- 
bagged eyrie beneath a camouflage net to see the big show. 
Now we stood on the parapet, watching the outlines of the 
German-held mountains across the river in the light of the 
bursts and flashes. To our left, a battery of our 105s was 
firing with sharp metallic reports in the chilly mountain air. 
Off to the right, we heard the throaty roar of a larger bat- 
tery, probably 240s, above the steady rolling thunder of the 
barrage up and down the valley. 


Lighting-Up Time: Up Liri Valley way, where the bar- 
rage covered the Eighth Army’s Rapido River crossing with 
bridges and assault boats against the tough German. First 
Parachute Division, the gunflashes were so uent that it 
was almost light enough to take notes. Farther down on the 
Garigliano somebody was firing a string of tracers across the 
valley. They looked like a passenger train crossing a bridge, 
so close together were they. The firing was lighter down 
the river toward Minturno, where our troops had already 
crossed the brownish-green Garigliano and now were mov- 
ing forward. , 

Enemy reaction to the shelling was not quickly apparent. 
They sent up a few red and green flares high on the moun- 
tainside opposite. When the German guns got into action 
about midnight they concentrated on the advancing French 
forces climbing up the mountains toward them. 

* By midnight the heavy barrage in the Cassino sector was 
beginning to taper off but firing was increasing to the south 


as the advancing French called for support. It became ap- 
parent the Germans were unlikely to shell our gun positions 


‘so we emerged from our dugout and sat under the starlit 


sky watching the show—a little group of officers and two 
correspondents. Soon one of the Fifth Army generals ar- 
rived out of breath from the stiff climb up the last leg to 
the top. “How’s the barrage?” he asked. “It’s a dilly, sir,” 
answered Lazar. 


Bells and Battle: By the time the moon came over the 
mountain at 1:30 the valley had filled with battle smoke, but 
the artillery fire continued. Lazar spread out his sleeping bag 
in the dugout and went to bed. The general returned to his 
jeep and headquarters. The GI’s bedded down in a slit 
trench and the rest bundled up and dozed through the rest 
of the night on camp chairs, waiting daylight. 

At dawn new notes were added to the battle noises: 
The church bells of the little mountainside villages, awaken- 
ing the peasants to their daily tasks which. go on despite 
the war. On the way down the mountain they stood at their 
stone fences, hoes in hand, looking toward the front. It is 
not unusual here to see peasants cultivating crops and bare- 
bottomed children playing in door yards under the muzzles 
of our guns and within enemy range. 

The roads to the battlefront were filled with mule and 
horse trains carrying ammunition and supplies forward and 
returning stumbling and tired in the care of French colonial 
troops who sought out forage while resting. 

Up close the German mortars were getting on with the 
day’s work and the improvised trails and roads were the 
main targets. Now and then mortar bursts hit near the 
crowded roads, sending soldiers scurrying for cover and 
stretcher bearers running toward the scene. Two shells burst 
in the road about 30 feet behind our jeep, a fact which 
perturbed me more than the stolid French driver, who pulled 
in his neck and stepped on the gas. 

Our mortars on the hillsides near the regimental com- 
mand post gave it right back. The air was filled with the 
whir of shells, outgoing and incoming. Soldiers were dig- 

ing foxholes in the rocky hillsides with pickaxes, keepin 
ir heads down and fearing the snipers on a high Sawer 
hill which they finally crossed. 

Medical troops, wearing Red Cross brassards, crouched 
in holes when they weren't running up the road followed 
by stretchers—in turn followed by a chaplain with a copper 
cross dangling from his neck. A thin trickle of wounded 
came down the mountainside, some on stretchers across the 
back seats of jeeps, others sitting up. Now and then the 
stretcher bearers would lay a dead soldier aside to care for 
the wounded. - 

Though the weather was unfavorable for maximum air 
activity during the first day of assault, Piper Cub artillery 
spotters ranged over the front lines all the time I was there 
in what appeared to be a decidedly unhealthy position. And 
we left the French infantry late in the afternoon with a very 
clear idea of why armies want young men. 








to be in the nature of a general frontal 
advance rather than an attempt to break 


In the broad 


rspective of the war, 
the Italian drive fitt 


maggie Ps Cla Prelude to Invasion 


through at one point as were the ill-fated 
attacks on Cassino. 

The Allied Air Forces provided over- 
Mn a | superiority over the battlefield 
itself, and heavy bombers threw their full 
weight against communications up and 
down the length of Italy. Hits were 
scored on a 3,500-foot railway viaduct 
south of the Brenner Pass, thus cutting 
the direct line to Germany for the time 
being at least. 


that will soon descend on the Reich in 
Western Europe and on the Russian front. 
The struggle in Italy would pin down just 
that many German divisions even if it did 
nothing else. The new campaign an- 
nounced last week by Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia would do the same thing. 
Then, when the main pushes came from 
east and west, -the Allies could have rea- 
son to hope that somewhere the strained 
German lines would crack. ; 


The music flowed smoothly from the 
radio. It was “Dick Whittington and his 
footwarmers playing in the White Room 
of the Palace Hotel.” Suddenly, an excit- 
ed announcer broke in: “We interrupt 
this broadcast to bring you an important 
news bulletin. The invasion has begun. 
Our troops are landing on the Calais 
coast. The enemy is offering stiff op- 

ition. Keep tuned to this station for 


urther details. We now retum to the . 
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music of Dick Whittington and his foot- 
warmers.” 

That was how the German radio last 
week forecast reception by the American 
radio audience of the news that the in- 
vasion was on. It was the only purposely 
light note in a week of grim prepara- 
tions in“which the Nazis excelled them- 
selves in descriptions of how magnifi- 
cently the Reich was prepared to repel 
attack. ; 

One typical German pre-invasion story: 
To the gun emplacements, tank traps and 
fortifications m4 the Channel and North 
Sea coasts, the Wehrmacht has added a 
new string of defenses. “Floating hedge- 
hogs” now lie in wait in coastal waters. 
Resembling the island fortresses built 
off the British coast in the dark spring 
of 1940, the hedgehogs are appar- 
ently obsolete naval vessels, up to de- 
stroyer size, bearing batteries of field and 
anti-aircraft guns. In addition, a radio 
announcement revealed that years after 
the formation of the British Home Guard, 
1,400,000 Reich civilians now have been 
trained to use rifles and revolvers. Evi- 
ge the civilians were not given arms, 
but the final week of instruction will be 
known as the “defensive shooting course 
of the German people.” . 


Scratch Three Camels 


_At a remote flying school for Chinese 
pilots somewhere in Western India, the 
American commanding officer posted the 
following notice last week: 

“Yesterday someone got three camels 
and two probables on a strafing mission. 
I don’t vate a damn whether it was a 

Inese boy or an American. But it will 
ave to stop. Furthermore, these camels 
Were pregnant, according to a letter we 


Teceived 











International ; 
The reality of invasion came closer for Nazi soldiers guarding the Dutch coast and for Berliners whose city formed a sardonic 
background for this banner reading: ‘We greet the first worker of Germany, Adolf Hitler’ 
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Air Cooperation With Ground Forces 
Still a Problem for Invasion Command 


The air invasion of Europe proceeded 
in its fiery pace all last week. The scope 
of the offensive was almost beyond the 
power of men to visualize. The thousands 
of Allied craft which winged out over the 
Continent could only be indicated by fig- 
ures on a statistician’s chart. 

But by and large the trend of past 
weeks continued. Both the RAF and 
United States Air Forces put their weight 
into blows against the invasion coast and 
the railway’ system of the coastal belt, 
although the USAAF made some deep 
thrusts against synthetic-oil plants as far 
inside Germany as the Czech border. The 
shift was generally from strategic targets 
to what are called tactical objectives. 

This so-called tactical bombing, how- 
ever, was not what is generally meant 
when the word “tactical” is applied to air 
power. The action against Europe was 
really in the nature of .an artillery bar- 
rage (as pointed out in General Fuller’s 
War Tides, page 25). The fundamental 
use of tactical air power is the direct sup- 
port of armies in the field. Thus to obtain 
the maximum cooperation between air 
and ground forces is another of the Al- 
lied High Command problems. 

There are two reasons why air coop- 
eration with the ground forces is a vital 
problem for the invasion high command. 
One is that it has come to be a pretty 
generally accepted military maxim that 
to beat a skillful and powerful foe it is 
necessary to have air superiority over the 
battlefield. The other is that in many 
instances the British and Americans have 
lagged behind the Germans and the Rus- 


sians in providing tactical air support for 
ground troops. 

Testifying in Washington before the 
Congressional committee exploring the 
question ofa unified American milit 
service, Admiral R. S. Edwards, Chief of 
Staff to Admiral King, pointed out that 
“in the matter of coordination of air and 
ground forces it would appear that this 
British procedure has not tae successful 
compared to the tactical coordination at- 
tained in the German Army and the 
Russian Army—at least in the early years 
of the war.” Admiral Edwards further said 
that in the United States Army “the ex- 
tent to which” having Army Ground 
Forces and Army Air Forces as virtually 
separate services “has provided success- 
ful coordination of tactical air with ground 
forces, is, I consider, a question for the 
exploration now going on.” 


German Ingenuity: The Germans 
solved the problem with Teutonic in- 
genuity. They thought it all out before 
the war and they first put it into opera- 
tion during the invasion of France and 
the Low Countries. There the Luftwaffe 
blasted the way through Allied defense 
lines for the Nazi ground armies. 

It was able to do so because the Ger- 
man staff had long ago taken the decision 
to make the main mission of the air forces 
the tactical support of the ground forces. 
Planes, particularly the Stukas, were con- 
structed with this in mind. But most of 
all, intimate cooperation between the 
army and the Luftwaffe was set up. 

It began at headquarters, where 
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ground and air forces worked together. 
It prevailed throughout the chain of com- 
mand with air-force officers attached to 
units all the way down to battalions. 
When a German battalion needed planes, 
it merely “whistled up the air”’—as the 
British put it—by sending messages, often 
uncoded, to air formations that were fre- 

uently already overhead. On receiving 
the signal from the ground, the planes 
immediately went into action. In the case 
of an armored division, there were even 
$2 Stukas attached to the division as an 
integral part of its organization. 


Russian Perseverance: The Russians 
solved the problem with Slavic persever- 
ance. They learned the hard way—from 
the Germans. And in so doing they im- 
proved the original conceptions of the 
Nazis until the Red Army today prob- 
ably has finer tactical air support than 
any other force. 

The painstaking methods by which the 
Soviets have achieved this were illus- 
trated in an article in the Russian military 
paper Red Star (translated in the May 
issue of the Military Review of the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan.). The article dealt 
with cooperation between tanks and 
planes and gave this picture of how 
Stormovik plangs were trained to sup- 
port a tank group: 

“Tank crews were to direct the planes 
to the targets interfering with the move- 
ment of troops. This was to be done by 
means of radio, rockets, and tracers. The 
Stormoviks in their turn were to direct 
tanks to proper targets. The cooperation 
between the ground and the air was 
based on the constant and widely used 
radio communication among the unit 


. headquarters, as well as between the 


tanks and the planes on the battlefield 
. . . The flying personnel worked out in 
practice all problems of cooperation on 
the battlefield.” 

A fully coordinated command was like- 
wise set up, and, when this tank and 
plese force went into battle near Orel 
ast’ year, all the tedious training and or- 
ganization bore fruit. Two or three"groups 
of Stormoviks were constantly in readi- 
ness to support the tanks. Sometimes it 
was necessary to direct the planes to new 
targets when they were already over the 
battlefield. This was successfully accom- 
plished. 

A different example of Red air-ground 
cooperation was- worked out between 
cavalry and planes. In this technique, the 
cavalry penetrates behind enemy lines at 
night, guided primarily by electric and 
radio signposts set up previously by 
scouts. But it is also guided by planes 
flying overhead which send out a radio 
beam in the required direction which the 
cavalry can then follow. 


Anglo-American Inspiration: The 
British and Americans solved their air 
cooperation problem by inspiration. It 
came during the Battle of Tunisia and 
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U. S. Coast Guard photo 


Mummy: This is a survivor of Nazi bombs which have smashed his ship and 
thrown him into a sea full of oil. His coated hair and face make him look like a 
blackened mummy. The sailor was.on the United States destroyer Lansdale when 
Nazi bombers attacked and sank the ship off North Africa. He is shown aboard a 
destroyer escort after his rescue as Coast Guardsmen remove his sodden, oily shirt. 





was born of the campaigns in the desert. 
The fundamental idea has been stated as 
“the immutable rules for the employment 
of air power—centralized control, flexi- 
bility, and employment in mass.” 

To apply these rules to tactical air sup- 
port, an organization known’‘as a Tactical 
Air Division has been set up. It was ex- 
plained in detail in the March issue of 
the Military Review. One such air divi- 
sion should normally operate with each 
field army. Both air and ground staffs 
plan operations together. Each air divi- 


sion normally has fighter, fighter-bom- - 


ber, reconnaissance, and communications 
planes. But medium and other bombers 
are assigned to the division only frofn a 
tactical air force, such as the American 
Ninth or the British Second, the two such 
organizations based in Britain. 

The air-division attempts by means of 
“air parties” to accomplish the same sort 
of battlefield cooperation the Russians 
and Germans have developed. These are 
liaison agencies sent to the corps and di- 
visions which make up the field army. 
Generally speaking, members of the air 
parties seldom seem to get as far down 
the chain of command as regiments and 
battalions, unlike the Germans and the 
Russians. However, on them rests much 
of the responsibility of seeing that ground 
forces’ requests are ful Ned as quickly 
and efficiently as in the Continental ar- 
mies. 


Flying Bomb 


In the May 15 issue of Newsweek, the 
second of the series of stories dealing 
with Allied invasion problems revealed 
for the first time the details of a pilotless 
plane, dne of the Reich’s so-called secret 
weapons. Last week a Nazi _pilotless 
plane crashed in Southern Sweden and 
provided confirmation for much of the 
material appearing in NEWSWEEK. 

The plane, as described .by NeEws- 
WEEK, is pilotless and. radio-controlled. 
The Swedish communiqué on the crash 
said that particular plane was. crewless 
and controlled by radio. Apparently it 
had come from the Danish island of 
Bornholm, 25 miles away, or from Ger- 
many itself, 50 miles away. NEWSWEEKS 
account described it as really a flying 2- 
ton bomb. The object which came down 
in Sweden was from 18 to 24 feet long 
and the front part contained 2 tons of 
cement in what was evidently the ex 
plosive section. The cement load in- 
dicated that the Nazis had given the 
weapon a “dry run” for experimental 
purposes. 

After the crash eyewitnesses could find 
no wings on the plane, but these were 
probably snapped off when it went into 
a dive. They are constructed to do so m 
order to provide greater velocity. The 


plane is propelled by an engine and 
same eyewitnesses noticed a strong smell 
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of gasoline in the wreckage. It made a 
foud noise in flight and apparently had 
a high rate of speed. 


Sevastopol Rises 
_ Smashing Three-Day Assault Brings 
Proudest Victory Since Stalingrad 


Sevastopol has lifted its proud head. It 
was the cradle of Russian might and hero- 
ism in past centuries, a school for the val- 
orous Black Sea Fleet. It created the giant 
image of the Russian sailor during the Cri- 
mean wars . . . The Sevastopol victory 
opens new, wide horizons for the opera- 
tions of our troops. Glory to immortal 
Sevastopol! 


In these words the Soviet army news- 
paper, Red Star, saluted the recapture 
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of the Russians’ principal Black Sea naval 
base on May 9 after a violent three-day 


assault. The 35-day Crimean campaign * 


as a whole—richest Soviet victory since 
Stalingrad—resulted, the Russians said, 
in the killing or capture of 111,587 en- 


my troops. Moscow marked the Sevasto- 


pol victory with its biggest salute of 24 
salvos from 324 guns. Rockets sent up 
red, green, blue, and white flares into 
the black sky, Commander-in-Chief Jos- 
eph Stalin addressed an order of the day, 
commending 56 commanders, to Marshal 
Alexander M. Vasilevsky, chief of the Red 
Army General Staff, who directed the 
final blows, and to Gen. Feodor I. Tol- 
bukhin of the Fourth Ukrainian Army. 
The absence of the name of Gen. Andrei 
Yeremenko indicated that his Independ- 


*-ent Maritime Army might have moved 


to the Rumanian front during the eight- 
een-day lull preceding Sevastopol’s fall. 
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Some of General Yeremenko’s units, how-_ - 
ever, were known to have taken part in 
the final assault. 


Into the Inferno: The big push on Se- 
vastopol started on May 7 when Russian 
guns, lined up wheel to wheel, loosed a 
concentrated barrage at the Germans’ 
three steel and concrete defense lines on 
the moss-covered hills and cliffs around 
the city. Red Star described the defenses 
as “many-storied fortifications extending 
from the foot of the hills.to the summits, 
saturated to the limit with firing power” 
and protected by stone which resisted 
armor-piercing bullets. 

Soviet shells hurled huge blocks of 
granite into the air as the barrage reached 
its peak. Then ground troops moved in, 
scaling slopes as steep as 70 degrees 
through German minefields. The infan- 
try, trained in demining, did not have to 
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When two or more arms co- 
operate in battle, the one which plays the 
leading part sets the tactical pace. In 
an overseas invasion the leading part is 
played by the ground forces and co- 
operation by aircraft will depend upon 
what those forces have to do. This is 
not difficult to picture, for with one 
marked difference an overseas invasion 
resembles a trench battle of the last 
war. This difference is that no man’s 
land is of water and not of earth. 

A trench attack was divided into five 
interrelated acts. First came preparation 
and deployment. The second act, which 
took place simultaneously, was bom- 
bardment of the enemy’s defenses, cut- 
ting his wire entanglements, counter- 
battery work, and destruction of his 
rear communications. The third act was 
the assault. The attack moved forward 
under cover of a rolling barrage of 
shells while standing barrages were 
placed on the enemy’s vital points— 
railways, road junctions, headquarters 
of gun positions, observation points, 
etc. The fourth act was the break- 
through, which was not accomplished 
until the last line of the enemy’s de- 
fenses were penetrated. The fifth and 

act was exploitation or pursuit. 

Such was the anatomy of a trench 
battle throughout which the artillery 
‘cooperated with the attacking troops. 
Today in an overseas invasion it is air- 
craft which cooperates with ground 
troops because ground artillery is ab- 
sent and naval guns are at a discount. 
The airplane is a flying gun. 

Let us now turn to these five acts as 


ee 





they face an invader today and see what 
air cooperation entails: 


Act 1: As the invading forces are be- 
ing assembled and deployed according 
to their landing craft and ships, it is 
vitally important that they should be 
secured against air attack and observa- 
tion. This is the first duty of cooperat- 
ing aircraft. 

Act 2: As Act 1 is being played, the 
old preliminary bombardment is re- 
placed by an intense air bombing. Its 
object is fourfold: (1) to pulverize the 
enemy’s coastal defenses, particularly 
his minefields; (2) to destroy, disorgan- 
ize, and demoralize his garrisons; (3) to 
attack the enemy’s communications; (4) 
to bomb his airfields and draw in his 
fighter aircraft so that command of the 
air may be gained. This is the form the 
counterbattery work now takes. 


Act 3: Once the assault is launched— 
that is, when the landing craft stand out 
to sea—it will do so, not as of old under 
a rolling artillery barrage, but under a 
fighter-bomber cover. Yet when the 
hostile coast is reached there is this dif- 
ference: whereas an artillery barrage 
represented .a continuous cascade of 
bursting shells, an air barrage resembles 
a series of volleys of bombs which, on 
account of the lower accuracy of air- 
craft and the intermittent nature of the 
bombardment, is less suited for the 
ground troops to follow. 


Act 4: We come now to the landing 
and storming of the enemy’s coastal de- 
fenses—his trench system. As in trench 
battles of the last war, complete surprise 


The Role of Planes in the Invasion of Europe 
by Maj. Gen. J. F.C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


will generally speaking be out of the 
question. So far as is possible, the lack 
of surprise must be made good by the 
weight of striking power. This concen- 
tration of force can be effected more 
readily by aircraft than by artillery on 
account of the extreme flexibility of air 
movement. — 

Once the enemy’s beach defenses 
have been seized, the problem becomes 
-one of penetration as it did in the trench 
battle directly no man’s land was 
crossed and the enemy’s outpost line 
was occupied. While this is in progress, 
it is of utmost importance to prevent 
the enemy from reinforcing his battered 
front. In the last war this was attempted, 
and not very successfully, by bombard- 
ment of the enemy’s rear communica- 
tions. Now it can be accomplished by 
two means: (1) bombing and (2) the | 
use of air-borne troops—flying artillery 
and flying infantry in combination. 

The whole drama is truly gigantic: 
Sea, air, and land all melt into one un- 
til the zone of the enemy’s defenses is 
rent in twain on a sufficiently broad 
front to permit the most rapid exploita- 
tions possible. 


Act 5: Thus, finally we come to the 
fifth act—invasion proper of the land and 
the decisive battle and pursuit. In the 
last of these operations the planes be- 
come the be a of the air as well as 
the flying artillery and flying infantry. 
In fact, the flying army attacks the 
enemy in the rear while ground troops 
clinch with him en route. Cooperation 
ends in an intimate combination and 
such is the road to victory. 
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Merge the Services? We Should Think Twice 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Before we brush aside hastily a 
military system which, with all its de- 
fects, has served us well over a gone 
period of years and derives its spirit an 

wers directly from the Constitution, 
et us determine whether in the efforts 
to sweep away the gnats of inefficiency 
which bother us might we not create a 
Frankenstein’s monster by the amalga- 
mation of the armed forces into a single 
system as has been proposed? 


When the framers of our Consti- 
tution met to determine what form of 
Federal government was best suited to 
comport with the interests of this union 
of states, they had behind them a 
knowledge of the ills which for cen- 
turies had affected those European 
countries living under a_ centralized 
form of government. They realized that 
the power to sustain centralized govern- 
ment was vested in armed forces. They 
saw also that of the two—military power 
and naval—military force where states 
adjoined could be the more aggressive. 

They also realized that, while organ- 
ized for defense, military power from its 
proximity to the seat of government 
could under certain circumstances be a 
danger within the state. They knew, 
too, that while naval power could be 
used aggressively beyond the confines 
of a state, it was still primarily a first 
line of defense for those countries whose 
shores were bordered by the oceans 
and that it could not constitute the 
same danger within the state that mili- 
tary force could. 


So, to avoid the ills of the Old World, 
a form of government was devised un- 
der the Constitution intended to protect 
the union both from dangers without 
and within, but at the same time to 
guard against overcentralization of pow- 
er in any one branch of government. 

Therefore, equality of power was 
vested in the judicial, legislative, and 
administrative executive branches. The 
wheels of government were interided to 
run smoothly, through the oil -of co- 
operation, for wise men saw that the 
principle of cooperation must be main- 
tained, else the drift would be subtly 
and in the course of time toward cen- 
tralization of power in one branch of 
government, followed almost inevitably 
by coercion if dominant power fell in 
the wrong hands. 

To safeguard us from wars the Con- 
gress was empowered in Article I, sec- 
tion 8, paragraph 13 of the Constitution 
to provide and maintain a Navy, and in 
paragraph 12 to raise and support 
armies. However, in the case of armies, 
no money for their use was to be ap- 
propriated for a period longer than two 
years. And there is no Constitutional 
provision for merging the services dedi- 
cated to war into one centralized power. 
Indeed, we find in our everyday life, in 
the financial, economic and _ industrial 
spheres, that power monopolies are out- 
lawed, and the spirit of cooperation 
constantly evoked. 

We may say all this is theory and that 
the evils attendant upon overcentraliza- 
tion of military power couldn’t happen 


® 


_ had to apply to a centralized RAF for 


to us, but so some people thought about 
this war. It couldn’t happen to us, but 
it did. 


As you review past history, note 
how many wt SE states with great 
centralized military power have fallen 
in the dust. Look at the Nazi regime to- 
day, now on the road to defeat, one of 
the greatest centralized military forces 
in history, with its activities directed by 
the German general staff. One most im- 
portant factor in accomplishing this 
defeat is the complete cooperation be- 
tween the Allies. 

Turn to Japan, completely dominated 
by a military clique. Again we see free 
cooperation pitted against a centralized 
military force, arid its attendant evils. 
What a success we have had thus far in 
the Pacific. And if cooperation, a guid- 
ing spirit in our government and in our 
military activities, has on a major scale 
with our Allies been so_ successful, 
should we not hesitate before we re- 
place our present military system, pure- 
ly American in spirit, by one which 
might incline to the Tokyo and Berlin 
line of thought? 

Britain, with a long past of sea tradi- 
tion, never had to go to Berlin for guid- 
ance. And the times when her navy has 


the loan of air forces to fulfill her sea 
obligations were not a success, compared 
with our naval air system. Pause and 
think gravely before we act too hastily, 
and certainly wartime is no time to make 
changes in our military system. 
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wait for engineers, but they had to fight 
their way against troops armed with six- 
teen machine guns for every 50 men. 


Trains to Shoe Polish: When the Rus- 
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sians reached and took the city, they 
found terrible ruin. The power-station 
chimney still smoked; apparently the 
Germans had not had time to destroy it. 
Only a few other buildings remained, al- 
though some of the suburbs were par- 
tially intact. There had been little - but 
ruins when the Soviets left Sevastopol 
to the Germans in July 1942 after a 
250-day siege of bombs and _ shells. 
This month’s savage battle destroyed the 
rest. 

The returning Russians also found 
thousands of enemy dead littering the 
rubbly streets and tremendous booty 
ranging from trains to shoe polish. The 
Russian radio explained why the Ger- 
mans did not salvage trains loaded with 


aircraft and ammunition: “There was no- 
body available to do it, no time for it, 
and nowhere to send it.” 

Soviet engineers entered the city at the 
heels of the infantry and with their con- 
struction barges began rebuilding docks 
and roads and filling in wrecked airfields. 
Russian women who survived the terrors 
of the occupation and the final battle 
greeted the arriving troops with bouquets 
of red Crimean roses. 


Significance-——— 


The capture of Sevastopol and the end 
of the Crimean campaign mark a strate- 
gic victory for the Russians of primary 
importance. A Nazi military commenta- 
tor, Lt. Gen. Kurt Dietmar, broadcasting 
before the fall of the city, gave the rea- 
son: “It would be foolish for us to under- 
estimate the seriousness of the loss of the 
Crimea for the Reich, and this loss has 
created a very critical situation’. . . [be- 


cause] he who has the Crimea rules the 
Black Sea.” i 

With Sevastopol, which had room for 
the combined fleets of Europe before the 
war, again in Soviet hands, the Russians 
are in actual possession of the entire no 
and east coast of the Black Sea as far 
west as the Dniester estuary, When the 
Soviets clear the harbor, 
Sevastopol, in addition to 
springboard for amphibious _ attacks 
against Rumania, 200 miles to the west. 
On a less ambitious scale Black Sea Fleet 
units can raid Rumanian ports and ham- 
per Axis shipping. 

And the troops who freed the Crimea 
can now help Gen. Rodion Malinovsky’s 
Third Ukrainian Army repel the heavy 
German counterattacks against the So 
viet bridgehead on the west bank of the 
Dniester. That bridgehead is an ideal 
‘starting point for a 
and the oil of Ploesti. 
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Action in the Orient 


Across the confused battlefields of 
China and Burma a whole series of bat- 
tles were we last week between the 
Japs on one hand, the Chinese, Ameri- 
cans, and British on the other. 

The most important actions were be- 
tween the Chinese and the Japs. In the 
very center of China, both sides battled 
desperately for the strategic Peiping-Han- 
kow railway. The Japs had previously 
started a drive to retake this line and 
open direct land communication between 
their northern and central armies. For a 
few days they succeeded in clearing it 
completely but then the Chinese surged 
back and cut it. At the same time, to the 
west a Jap force closed in on the im- 
portant city of Loyang, threatening to 
trap a large number of Chinese troops. 

Far to the southwest, however, it was 
the Chinese who were on the offensive. 
On May 15 the High Command in 
Chungking announced the opening of a 
general attack on a 100-mile front across 
the Salween River, the deep barrier be- 
tween interior China and Burma. 

This offensive across the Salween was 
designed to tie in with the Allied struggle 
against the Japanese in Burma. In that, 
Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s American- 
Chinese forces pressed their attack to 
within 11 miles of-the Jap base at Ka- 
maing while British air-borne Chindits 
came up from the south. Stilwell’s drive 
was paced by tanks and aided from the 
sky by dive bombers. * s 


U.S. Rocket Planes 


From the Southwest Pacific, where it 
first was announced that the Allies had in- 
stalled rocket guns on landing craft, came 
the news that rocket weapons were now 


on American dive bombers and fighters. 
Planes like this previously had been re- 
ported in use in the Solomons, and the 
Germans had been employing them for 
months in the European theater. On 
planes in the Southwest Pacific the rock- 
ets evidently were mounted in clusters of 
three under each wing. 


Japs Behind the Lines 

The recent landings on the northern 
coast of New Guinea were. major opera- 
tions. Had the Japanese been alert and 

repared, they would have inflicted 
sate casualties on the Allies. However, 
the rise and immense fire power 
achéinaad by the invasion fleet reversed 
the situation. Last week General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters released statistics 
showing the disproportionate losses. U 
to May 9, the Americans lost 28 Killed 
and 95 wounded; up to May 14, the 
Japanese lost 1,716 killed and 354 cap- 
tured. In addition, the Americans ib 
erated 707 Allied prisoners of the Japs, 
including a number of missionaries and 
Indian troops. 

Meantime, the fate of the 140,000 Japs 
whom General MacArthur estimates have 
been by-passed in the South and South- 
west Pacific theaters was uncertain. Some 
authorities felt they would perish if 
simply left alone, others that they might 
survive for years. A NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent in New Guinea sent the fol- 
lowing resume of what Southwest Pa- 
cific officers think: 

“Most military sources here do not 
accept the thesis set forth recently in 
Washington that these thousands of Japa- 
nese need simply be left alone to die 
of starvation and disease. Undoubtedly 
many have died in this way, especially 
along the New Guinea coast. But they 
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Front Fines: This is not Cl humor. It is a forcefully worded list of the fines levied 


for various 


military derelictions in deleted by censor) just 7 miles 
behind the front in Italy. — — - 3 
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were stragglers and small remnants who 
were cut off by leapfrog landings clon 
the coast, defeated and harried by Alli 

forces, and driven into the jungle from 
the camps they had established. Thus 
they had no opportunity to grow their 
own food, to provide shelter for them- 
selves, or in any other way co protect 
themselves against jungle conditions. 

“Even so, there have been numbers of 
cases in which small groups of Japanese 
have been found far behind the lines in 
New Guinea months after Allied ad- 
vances, still healthy, well fed, and armed. 
One such group of three surrendered re- 
cently when surprised by an Allied pa- 
trol not far from Buna. Not only were 
they well fed and healthy, but they were 
smoking American cigarettes and had, of 
all things, a large stock of American 
V-mail forms. 

“Larger forces, such as the estimated 
22,000 Japanese still on Bougainville, are 
by no means certain to die. It is true that 
they are undoubtedly low on ammuni- 
tion, that they have no air power, and 
that supplies by sea cannot reach them 
through the Allied lines. There is no 
doubt that Tokyo has written them off, 
-— will make no further effort to supply 

em. 


Forced Farmers: “Nevertheless, it is 
not doubted that they can live for years 
if necessary off the country. Denis 
Warner, The Brisbane Telegraph’s war 
correspondent on Bougainville, “asserts 
flatly that ae soreness in the Solomons 
can maintain themselves for 50 years, if 
need be, and that the only way to solve 
the oun is for troops to carry through 
the long, difficult, and undobutedly cost- 
ly mopping-up job. 

“Warner says, and other sources con- 
firm this, that the Japanese in the Solo- 
mons have thousands of acres in remote 
parts of the fertile islands under cultiva- 
tion, that native labor is aiding them, that 
Japanese recently killed or taken prisoner 
are. well fed and in addition have with 
them ample supplies of food, which he 
describes as appearing ‘hardly appetizing 
to the white taste’ but ‘undoubtedly’ nu- 
tritious enough. He says that the Solo- 
mons natives are no longer ‘completely 
loyal’ to the Allied cause and that many 
of them are, now aiding the Japanese in 
various ways. 

“Warner scoffs at the theory that 
disease will eliminate the Japanese even 
if starvation doesn’t. He says they have 
fairly good natural resistance to tropical 
disease, and in addition that there are 
various native remedies and medicines 
which they can use, with which they are 
believed to be well supplied. There is 
no disposition . . . where I have discussed 
the question to suggest that American 
troops should go through with this mop- 
ping-up process. It is doubtful that Amer- 
ican forces are going to be used for the 
difficult job of pursuing each individual 
Japanese remaining into the jungle and 

illing or capturing him.” 
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Our First Continental Invasion— 
Seven Bloody Months of Fighting 


John Lardner is back, temporarily, 
from the wars. On these two pages he has 
tried to answer some of the questions 
that people back here at home are asking 
him about the first Allied invasion of the 
European Continent—the Italian cam- 
paign. His report will help NEwsweex’s 
readers to understand better the complex- 
ities of the great invasion yet to come: 


Early last September your correspond- 
ent rode into Italy in great privacy aboard 
a slim LCI, in company with a handful of 
His British Majesty’s dispatch riders, and 
got a welcome as odd and spectacular as 
it was misleading. From a gray roof in 
Reggio Calabria somebody signaled a 
message to the incoming ship. A_red- 
faced young sailor on the bridge took the 
message and his face stretched in a grin 
of delight. 

“Italy has surrendered’,” he yelled in 
quotes, and without quotes he added 
m ———— good show!” 

As spring came to Anzio this year it 
was just as true as it had been seven 
months before that “Italy has surren- 
dered.” But seven months—in fact, the 
first few days—had splintered the mean- 
ing which my shipmates and I gave to 
the rooftop signal. 

It was a half year of deep interest and 
high excitement. In all respects it was a 
keystone experience for America in the 
Old World; its first return in force in this 
war to the Continent from which its peo- 
ple sprang, an assumption of new prob- 
lems and responsibilities, a broad testing 
ground for invasion, its bloodiest brush 
with the Axis up till now. Militarily, 
though the experience demonstrated one 
point above others: How skillfully and 
desperately the German enemy fights 
when he makes up his mind to sell the 
shreds of his ambition dearly. 





Perfume Ports: With Montgomery, we 
came into Taranto, Brindisi, and Bari, 
which the troops took almost unopposed 
—and we saw at once that Mussolini's war 
effort had been something short of “total.” 
Luxury houses had gone on making lux- 
uries. Bari, for instance, was awash with 
jewelry, perfumes, cosmetics, silk goods, 
watches, and fancy nonessentials. The 
troops had money, and they splurged. 

“In the first two weeks in Bari,” I was 
told by Lord Rennell of Rodd, chief of 
the original AMGOT, “troops bought 
185,000 pairs of silk stockings. Does that 
show total mobilization of resources for 
war in Italy? I think not.” 
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Lardner combed a bloody beach 


Unscarred by war, comfortable and in- 
dependent in a way the people in Ger- 
man-held Italy were not, the Bari mer- 
chants showed a disposition to scorn the 
money of the BMA (British Military Au- 
thority), and insist on lire in payment. 
The Badoglio government, put in charge 
of Bari and other Apulian provinces, 
backed them up and even made a ruling 
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that BMA currency need not be honored, 
This ruling, however, disappeared almost 
as soon as it was issued. Gen. Mason- 
MacFarlane, “adviser” to Badoglio, had 
slapped the government’s wrist very 
gently. 

The president of the telephone com- 
pany in Naples, Count Ugo Pellegrini, 
was a burgher of stout stuff, a former 
Columbia University student. He had al 
ready begun to wreck his own main ex 
change when the Germans rushed into 
town after Italy’s surrender. The Germaa 
commandant sent for him. 

“Why did you do this?” he barked. 

“The Italian Army told me to,” said 
the Count. “What choice did I have?” 

“You could have committed suicide,” 
pointed out the commandant. 

“I never thought of that,” said Pelle 
grini, mopping his large forehead. 


Killers and Killed: On the: Salemo 
beaches the Germans gave us our first 
taste of the battles in store. The land at 
first was flat, the German communica- 
tions lines overlong, and the enemy fell 
back, fighting bitterly—through Naples, 
through Caserta, over the first, second, 
and third lines of the winding, forking 
Volturno River. As the ground got higher 
and their bases nearer, they fought more 
stubbornly—till at last they stopped yield- 
ing, on a line much too strong for the 
forces allotted to Italy by the Allies to 
break. 

The last few months of the campaign, 
before I left it at Ortona, Cassino, and 
Anzio, were a succession of Stalingrad 
street fights, of rocky barricades and 
naked slopes, of picking our way through 
minefields and crawling uphill into Ger 
man automatic fire. On one little hilltop 
south of the village of Cervaro I found a 
cold draw—27 German bodies, 27 Amer 
ican bodies. The fight was that even, 








San Vittore was in ruins, but Allied infantrymen had to fight for each house 
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though we had taken the hill, and it was 


that bitter all the way along. It was poor 
tank country, and it was not a country in 
which air power could be decisive—or 
even artillery, our strongest weapon till 
the campaign froze. It was a job for the 
infantryman and he went in there to do 
the work by hand. He did the best. he 
could. He killed copiously, and was 
killed. 

In at least five towns I saw, the fight- 
ing was house-to-house, to the death: 
Ortona on the Eighth Army’s Adriatic 
front, and San Pietro Infine, San Vittore, 
Cervaro, and Cassino in the way of the 
Fifth Army. The fighting was nowhere 
more bitter than in San Pietro, or the 
blueprint of defense more clear. 

The village was set on a low hill be- 
side a large mountain, looking “up and 
down the Cassino Valley. The mountain 
flank was an extremely tough dish; the 
army decided to attack from the valley, 
by night. 

Nine tanks which attempted to run in- 
terference by day had been picked off by 
German guns and left burning, and when 
the doughfeet went in they were on their 
own. Artillery had smashed the town’s 
buildings, but had not discommoded the 
Germans. Two battalions of American in- 
fantry attacked four times. The valley 
approach rose in planted terraces to the 
town, each terrace 8 feet high and 30 
feet deep—so that one man had to climb 
on another’s shoulders to surmount the 
successive terraces. The moment one 
showed his head, German machine guns 
let him have it. These guns were placed 
at the rear of the terraces and their fire 
was scientifically interlocked. 

Whole companies, including one all- 
Mexican company from El Paso, - were 
severely crippled by loss. This little bat- 
tle is an epic in itself, but I do not have 
the space to paint its details. On the 
fourth attack we found that the Germans 
had gone. 


Weapons—Ours and Theirs: Since 
this was a. campaign of infantry and ar- 
tillery, the most important weapons on 
each side im Italy were infantry and ar- 
tillery weapons. The German 88-milli- 
meter gun is perhaps unmatched in the 
world for its coefficient of mobility, ac- 
curacy, range, and versatility, and it gave 
strong service in Italy. But it was the 
German automatic weapons which most 
Impressed our infantry—these and mines 
of all descriptions, some plastic. The 
quick-firing Spandau light machine gun 
and the Schmeisser automatic pistol were 
especially good. 

Our most powerful weapon was artil- 
lery—the amount of stuff we threw, re- 
gardless of cost, shocked the Germans 
and sometimes stunned them. Our guns 


were effective individually, _true—the 


had ing to outrange each 
of these, It was the terrific quantity of 


’ of the last 





our ammunition—our “landscape shoot- 
ing”—that fazed them. 


TuosE Wuo Know: A small mission 
of Russian officers came to look the 
Italian campaign over briefly at one 
point. They were genial and cagey, but 
a Russian-born officer I knew in the- 
American Army repeated to me in 
translation one small criticism they 
made. “With our artillery,” he told me, 
“these men say we would get better, 
cheaper, more efficient results, and ease 
our shipping problem, if we used big- 
ger guns and fewer shells. They are 
surprised the way we splash the small 
shells around everywhere. They say a 
few big ones can do the work of many 
smaller.” 


‘The Beachhead: Our beachhead just 
south of Rome was something new in 
this war, since it remained a beachhead. 
Beachhead life is like nothing else, and 
in this case at least the weapons were 
different, the action was different, and 
the methods of supply’ were new. Most 
-are secret, but I can say 
they were highly successful. 

Sailors quite frankly feared and hated 
the Anzio end of their supply run after 
two months. Shells sometimes dropped on 
the dock at the rate of one a minute, and 
outside shell range there were mines, 
planes, and cosmic contraptions like the 
glider bomb. 

The soldiers got used to it, because 
they had to. There was a front and back 
at Anzio, land and sea, and both were 
fronts. It was sometimes busier and noisier 
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Pounded on all sides, supply ships struggled through to the beachhead’s back door 


on our laps on the beach than it was at 
the inland fighting line. 

Strategically Anzio did not fulfill our 
original hope to stampede the Germans 
farther south at Cassino and drive the 
enemy north of Rome in a damaged con- 
dition. When Germany elected to throw 
its reserves from Northern Italy and 
France into battle to hold the southern 
line, they had too many troops for us, We 
compromised for the role of occupying 
much-needed German divisions and whit- 
tling them down. In this we have suc- 
ceeded handsomely. 


The Big Town: In terms of the al- 
manacs of a few years back, Anzio came 
to be the world’s eighth greatest port, 


which is even more startling when you - 


see Anzio. Naples, by those same terms, 
was the biggest in the world for a while 
last winter. It got big in all ways, for 
Naples is the soldier capital of Italy, the 
big town of the Mediterranean theater 
and its Via Roma is Broadway and 42nd 
Street with a sunset thrown in. 

The boys dont eat well. There is prac- 
tically no native food to be had but fish. 
The liquor—brandy, rum, and gin—is 
fresh-cooked and highly toxic. The last 
adjective also applies to the girls in the 
daughter-of-joy profession. Venereal dis- 
ease is the great rear-line medical prob- 
lem and the Army fights it tooth, nail, 
and signpost. 

By way of clinical note on this aspect 
of life, I should mention that a great 
many of the girls are French, imported 
some years ago for the trade, and small. 
It sometimes seems that the importers 
must have decided to throw. them back, 
if they weighed more than 90 pounds. 
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Father Orlemanski returned from Russia to face the press and an irked hierarchy 
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Priest’s Mission to Moscow Ends 


SEE SIL LN ETE EE OLD, 


in Suspension From Holy Duties 


His ‘Treating’ With Stalin 
Brings Disciplinary Action Amid 
Polish-Russian Quarrel 


The 150 men and women who gath- 
ered at the railroad station in Springfield, 
Mass., last Saturday morning were most- 
ly parishioners from the Church of Our 
Lady of the Holy Rosary. Whatever the 
merits of the controversy raging about 
their pastor’s head as a result of his visit 
to Moscow (NrEwswEEk, May 15) and 
two talks with Stalin, one thing was cer- 
tain: The Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski’s 
popularity with his own particular flock 
was solid. Happily, he had come home on 
the eve of the Feast of St. Stanislaus, the 
— Polish saint. On Sunday, as he had 

one for more than 25 years, he would 
celebrate solemn high mass. In the eve- 
ning there would be festivities—the par- 
ish children would present a Polish play 
= Father Orlemanski would receive a 
gift. 

In Chicago, the day before, he had 
talked briefly to reporters and issued a 
statement: Premier Stalin had assured 
him it was possible to cooperate with 
Pope Pius XII “in the matter of struggle 
against coercion and persecution of the 
Catholic Church.” Stalin, moreover, had 
stated, in reply to a written question, 
that he was “an advocate of the freedom 
of conscience and that of worship” and 
considered a policy of persecution and 
coercion toward the church “inadmis- 
sible and precluded.” , 

“I have wonderful news on Poland, but 
this will come at a later date,” Father 
Orlemanski said. Aside from this, the 54- 
year-old priest had shed a little more 


light on his trip. He had flown in a 
Russian plane from Great Falls, Mont., 
by way of Alaska. Returning, he had to 
borrow $200 from an Alaskan priest. 

“I went to Moscow not as a representa- 
tive of the Catholic Church, nor as an 
ambassador of the United States or the 
United States State Department, but as 
a private citizen to study the Polish ques- 
tion,” said his statement. “I am not a 
Communist . . . I am an American .. . I 
belong to no clique, no faction nor party.” 


Bishop’s Gambit: But Father Orle- 
manski knew he had made one error: he 
had failed to get the required permission 
for the trip from Bishop Thomas M. 
O'Leary of the Springfield Diocese. Dis- 


too. 
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ciplinary action came swiftly—almost be. 
fore the parishoners had scattered to 
their homes. 

“Bishop Thomas M. O'Leary,” said a 
statement issued at the chancery, “has 
applied the penalty provided in canon 
law for this case. Father Orlemanski 
has been suspended.” That meant he 
could not officiate either as pastor or as 
parish priest; he could not say mass, ad- 
minister sacraments, remain in his par- 
ish, or make a public appearance. 

Father Orlemanski’s retort was brief; 
“You are hereby notified,” he informed 
the bishop, “that I am no longer under 
your jurisdiction, but under the jurisdic- 
tion of the apostolic delegate in Wash- 
ington.” Later, he ruefully admitted: “I 
guess I_jumped the fences.” 

Informed of Father Orlemanski’s reply 
to Bishop O’Leary, the Most Rev. Amleto 
G. Cicognani, apostolic delegate, issued 
this statement: “To the present, Father 
Orlemanski has never contacted the apos- 
tolic delegation. Like every other dio- 
cesan priest, he is directly subject to his 
bishop.” 

That Father Orlemanski’s trip was a 
political hot potato, both domestically 
and internationally, could not be denied. 
Earlier in the week, President Roose- 
velt had disowned responsibility, telling 
a news conference that he had no prior 
knowledge of the trip. He said there was 
a lady in the State Department, Mrs. 
Shipley (Ruth B. Shipley, director of the 
passport division), and if you got by her, 
you had met every test. Mrs. Shipley, the 
President continued, was a wonder—an 
ogre—and apparently Father Orlemanski 
had satisfied her of his reasons for going 
over. All the newspapermen in the room, 
the President added, could get over too- 
if their excuses were good enough (see 
box page 380). 

From Springfield, the Rev. George A. 
Shea, Chancellor of the Springfield Dio- 
cese, elaborated on the Bishop’s suspen- 
sion order. Father Orlemanski, he said, 





| Father Orlemanski: The Inside Story 


Herewith NEwsweEex presents for the first time the facts behind Father Or- 
lemanski’s much-publicized trip to Russia: 


Last month Premier Stalin sent a personal letter to President Roosevelt re- 
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questing that passports for a visit to Russia be issued to Father Orlemanski 
and Prof. Oscar Lange of the University of Chicago. This request came after a 
previous Soviet invitation had been sent to Leo Krzycki of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, who is also president of the American Polish Council 
in New York, claiming to represent 600,000 Polish-American workers. Krzycki 
had declined for “reasons of health.” 

Secretary Hull and his advisers, to whom the matter was referred by the 
White House, found themselves in a dilemma. A refusal would undoubtedly 


ruffle Stalin’s feelings; an outright acceptance might give the impression that° 


the project had the blessing of the American Government. 

After peng discussions within the State Department and with the White 
House, it was finally agreed to grant Stalin’s request but to inform him at the 
same time that should any publicity be given to the visit by the Russians, the 
American Government would be forced to declare that the men involved were 
acting in a private capacity and were in no way connected with the government. 











GENERAL'S EXTRA PRICE 
always has brought car owners 


SO MUCH MORE 


In paying more money—for 30 years 
—for General’s famous Top-Quality, 
car owners have been certain that 
they have bought the best. 


They have realized that General’s 
longer mileage, extra safety and 
superb performance were worth 
many times the extra cost. 

Thus, it is no surprise to mil- 
lions of General users that the great 
new General Tire is as far ahead of 
ordinary tires as Generals always 
have been. 

That is why today, more than 
ever, sound judgment points to the 
wisdom of buying General’s recog- 
nized Top-Quality. 

Everyone knows, of course, that 
there is still a tire shortage. That you 


must conserve your present tires. For 
expert advice and help—see your 
General Tire Dealer. He offers you 
dependable repairing and General 
Tire-Kraft System recapping. He has 
the equipment and experience neces- 
sary to keep you rolling. 
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— goes along way to make friends 


Men Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 














TOMORROW’S EVERGROWING GARDENS 


Tomorrow’s gardens are forecast by experiments in Scotland, 
where seasons are short, and where it has been found possible 
to grow six to eight crops of vegetables a year. A truck farm is 
heated by underground steam pipes...and kept under glass 
in winter, open to the air in summer. Once a year the soil is 
‘*boiled’’ to kill all weed seeds. On eleven acres, with a mini- 
mum of trouble and work, millions of prime vegetables are 
_ produced in one year! 
* * * 

ACK in 1938, when Lawrin won the Kentucky Derby 
B ... when ‘‘Northwest Passage’’ was a best-seller— 
way back then, Seagram was planning for your pleasure 
today. Seagram was already storing away the finest and 
lightest of Canadian whiskies for the 1944 Seagram’s 
v.O. CANADIAN. For six long years, these naturally 
choice whiskies have been mellowing ...so that today 
you can enjoy the world’s lightest highball! 





Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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Oops! The 8,000 circus fans at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York last 
week got more than they bargained for 
when Herman, star of the famous Fly- 
ing Wallendas aerial troupe, tried—and 
muffed—a new trick: a double back-flip 
on the high wire 45 feet in the air. 
(Above) How Wallenda cheated almost 
certain death (there was no net below): 
first, he lost his balance on the second 
somersault; second and third, he 
dropped his balancing pole, precariously 
clutched the wire with one arm, and 
dangled for three minutes; fourth and 
fifth, on a rope let down from the 
Garden dome he slid to safety. (Right) 
The shaken aerialist surrounded by 
anxious circus members. He suffered 
lacerations of the left hand and a burst 
blood vessel in his left arm. Blaming 
“wrong timing,” Wallenda went on with 
the show: he climbed aloft again for a 
solo bicycle act on the high wire. 


was guilty of absence over Sunday with- 
out permission, and of “treating with 
Communists,” in particular Stalin and 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff. The Chan- 
cellor further asserted that the priest’s 
trip involved activities which were con- 
trary to general doctrine of the Catholic 
Church against Communism as enunci- 
ated by Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII. ' 
@ On Saturday, Father Orlemanski had 
assured newsmen that he would defy the 
. Suspension order to celebrate high mass 
Sunday. But when the parishioners gath- 
ered on the Sabbath the affairs of their 





church were in the hands of the assistant 


rector, the Rev. Xavier Baranowski. On 


Monday of -this week, Chancellor Shea 
confidentially announced that the sus- 
pended priest was already either in or 
on his way to a monastery, where. he 
would remain in seclusion for a month: 
“Neither I nor the bishop knows where 
he is.” But Father Orlemanski’s physician 
promptly enlightened them as to the 
riest's whereabouts. He disclosed that 
is patient had suffered “severe shock” 
as a result of the critical hubbub sur- 
rounding his recent activities and was 
confined to his bed‘at the rectory. 
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The Soldiers Did Vote 


Least publicized but most potent fac- 
tor in the Congressional debate last win- 
ter on the soldier vote was the question 
of whether President Roosevelt would 
command the bulk of serviceman support 
next November. Most politicians guessed 
that as Commander-in-Chief he would. 

Last week, as a sequel to the Florida 
primary victory of the New Deal inter- 
ventignist, Sen. Claude Pepper (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 15), approximately 6,100 
absentee soldier ballots were counted. 
Coming from all parts of the world (15 
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Why this demand | 
for ball bearings? 


IN TODAY’S highly, mechanized war, 
the number of ball bearings needed 
is unbelievably large. 

They are required wherever shafts 
turn—in factories, on supply lines, 


‘ in all our fighting equipment. Because 


ball bearings reduce friction, post- 
pone wear, maintain precise location 
of parts, reduce maintenance. Indeed 
... one of the many reasons for the 
success of our mechanized war equip- 
ment is the long life and accuracy of 
the ball bearings used. 


That this enormous demand for 





ball bearengs should develop is not- 


surprising—since ball bearings are 
one product that is common to 
almost every other in which parts 


must oscillate or revolve. 


New Departure alone is producing 
as many ball bearings as were made 
in all America before Pearl Harbor. 
This ability to get things done even 
under the most difficult conditions will 
prove increasingly helpful to manu- 
facturers who have bearing problems. 
A New Departure engineer is your 
shortest route to bearing satisfaction. 


Sein the fight— 
Buy more Bonds 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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r cent were from overseas), the soldier 
ballots were not segregated in every case. 
But in Florida counties where they were, 
New Dealer Pepper had a 2-to-1 margin 
over his four opponents compared with 


r the bare 51 per cent he polled from 


civilians on the home front. 


She Mail 


The girls had never seen each other, 
but that was not uncommon for “pen 
pals” who had chosen the names of cor- 


. respondents from a small magazine. 


Though she was only 15, Theresa Town- 
send of Wingdale, N. Y., was an old hand 
who thought nothing of writing to 30 
girls. Mary Louise Carr, 15, shy and at- 
tractive high-school girl of Manchester, 
Mo., a St. Louis suburb, was Theresa’s 
81st. But Mary Louise wanted romance. 
Wasn’t there a boy in Theresa's neigh- 
borhood to whom she could write? 

Thus was Robert William O’Keefe dis- 
covered. He was 18, lived in a palatial 
home, had twenty servants and many 
saddle horses. Correspondence between 
Robert and Mary Louise began. More 
and more affectionate grew the letters. 
Last week came the climax: Mary Louise, 
bent on marriage, packed her bag and 
started east. 

Forewarned by their correspondent’s 


_telegram, Theresa and a friend, Jane 


Williams, also 15, telephoned Mary 
Louise’s father, Grant C. Carr, a whole- 
sale florist and nurseryman at Man- 
chester. To him they confessed that no 
Robert William O’Keefe existed; that 
they had written the letters. Then they 
told the New York State Police. Two 
officers met Mary Louise at Wingdale 
and broke the truth to her. The follow- 
ing day her father arrived. Tearfully, 
Mary Louise went home to forget. 


On, Wisconsin? 

Followers of the big fellow had in- 
sisted that not he, but the policies for 
which he stood, had been defeated. Not 
Wendell L. Willkie, they said, but his 
symbolic representation of everything in- 
ternational, had ‘been overw —" 
rejected in the Wisconsin primaries of a 
month ago (NEwsweEEK, April 17). 

Last week, events lent confirmation to 
the contentions of the Willkieites and 
simultaneously projected Wisconsin into 
the political picture as a wartime sound- 
ing board for the great issues of foreign 
policy that now seem certain to wrack 
the nation once peace comes. The ques 
tion uppermost in many a mind was: Will 
the bitter isolationism which followed the 
last war again set in once the present 
global conflict is ended? If Wisconsin 
were a bellwether, they feared they had 
an affirmative answer. 

The Republican State Convention M 
4 adopted an obviously isolationist pl 
in its platform, while the Democrats wef 
endorsing all-out internationalism. Now 


it was up to that third factor in Wiscom - 
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Th the ony the hte 0 made. 


Dad, did you play football? ... Dad, may I 
borrow your saw? ... Dad, were you ever an 
eagle scout? ... Can you make a bowline knot? 


An eager boy’s need for his father’s approval and experience 
and comradeship is both lively and demanding. 

Here before your eyes is a good citizen of tomorrow in 
the making. 

And your own fond interest in his development goes fat 
beyond the making of an intricate knot. Fortunately for you 
—and for him—you can make definite plans now so that 
unexpected hardship. . . the blow of your own possible 
death .. . will not shatter the bright promise he contains. 


Life insurance is a safety knot tied around the unknown. 
And for this reason a Prudential life insurance policy is the 
prized possession of millions of families who ‘know the peace 
of mind of a secured future. This peace of mind can be 
achieved through Prudential policies designed to fit your 
personal needs. Let a Prudential representative explain the 
adaptability of Prudential insurance protection and why 
this is the choice of so many families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOMB OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 


FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





As D Day draws near for the 
American-British armies of the west, 
what are the relations among the Al- 
lies in the war against Germany? 

1—Their military plans are coordi- 
nated, at least in the rough. At Te- 

_ heran the Western Allies promised to 
invade Europe between certain dates. 
Stalin agreed to launch a major offen- 
sive within a given time, before or 
after the invasion. If, since then, the 
Anglo-American timetable has been 
altered, it has been with the knowl- 
edge of the Russians and without their 
complaint. They know that the blows 
for which they have long pleaded will 
be struck. Indeed, the new offensive 
of the Fifth and Eighth Armies in Italy 
is the first of these blows, intended to 
entangle and destroy German divi- 
sions which might otherwise be shift- 
ed to serve at the Westérn or Eastern 
fronts. i 

2—They have made substantial prog- 
ress toward agreement on the terms 
of German surrender. The Russians 
have put great emphasis on complete 
German disarmament. As they demon- 
strated in their armistice offer to the 
Finns, they prefer short documents to 
long ones. In general, their ideas con- 
cerning the treatment of Germany are 
severe. Longer-term plans for Ger- 
many, however, have not yet reached 
the negotiation stage among Moscow, 

> London, and Washington. 


8—They spoke as one voice in the 
latest warning to the Axis satellites 
to get out of the war now. Washington 
and London are collaborating in press- 
ing the neutrals to embargo exports of 
military value. 


4—Cool-headed and informed per- 
§ sons in Washington think that an ac- 
cord among the “Big Three” on the 


- zation is probably feasible within the 
next few months, if internal politics in 
the United States and Britain will per- 
mit. They believe that Russia’s first 
interest, after the elimination of the 
German threat, is a period of peace 
and internal reconstruction. 


5—Under Secretary Stettinius’s visit 
to London gave several of the govern- 
ments in exile a chance to unburden 
their minds. Among the Western Al- 
lies, the worst problem still is de 
Gaulle—valuable as a symbol but an 
impediment to Allied harmony as an 
individual. 

6—Between Moscow and the West, 





structure of a United. Nations organi- . 


’ The Allies on Invasion Eve 
. by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the biggest stumbling block is still the 
Polish question. Moscow is firmly set 
against the Polish government-in-exile, 
although it has no serious objection to 
some members of this government as 
individuals. The Russians expect all 
their western border states to look to 
them for security, just as Central 
American and Caribbean countries 
look to Washington. 


7—London and Washington have 
been in negotiation on some postwar 
problems, in informal conversations on 
others. There have been no serious 
hitches yet. 


8—Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
has reminded the Imperial Conference 
of Canada’s close ties with the United 
States and interest in a worldwide sys- 
tem of security as opposed to a nar- 
rowly British imperial system. 


What does all this add up to? 

It means, first, that the Big Three 
of the European war are united in 
their determination to defeat and dis- 
arm Germany. This point may seem 
obvious. It was not obvious nine 
months ago. Many sober observers 
were of the opinion that the Russians 
were angling for a separate armistice 
after German withdrawal from their 
territory. | 

*Secondly, it indicates that the pros- 
pects are reasonably good for a period 
of peace secured by American-Soviet- 
British power. No one can foresee the 
longer future. But the interests of Rus- 
sia as well as of the British Common- 
wealth and the United States appear 
to lie in the organization of their com- 
mon security, which means the peace 
of the world as a whole, but more par- 
ticularly the strict policing of Ger- 
many—and eventually of Japan. 

Thirdly, in this organization there 
can be a voice and a place for the 
smaller nations. 

Fourthly, there are differences 
among the Big Three which can be 
composed only by patience and com- 
promise. Moscow neither knows nor 
understands much about the Western 
world. Britain is apprehensive of the 
economic power of the United States. 
The United States is apprehensive of 
the skill and wits of British diplomats 
and civil servants. But all the differ- 
ences among the Big Three are on a 
lower plane than their interest in a 
period of peace. As long as all three 
keep them in mind the prospect for 
organizing the peace is good. 








sin politics—the Progressive party—to take 
a stand. 

The tipoff to the Progressive course 
came in a speech by Sen. Robert M. La 
Follette to the party’s convention on the 
opening day. The speech was remarkable, 
first, because of its unbridled attack on 
the New Deal with which the Progressive 
party had kept house in Wisconsin since 
1932, and, second, because of its plainly 
“nationalist” temper. 

The senator, son of one of the men who 
helped defeat the League of Nations 
after the last war, saw “ominous signs” 
that our government is repeating the 
tragic mistake which frustrated the ful- 
fillment of the hopes and aspirations of 
peoples everywhere in World War I.” 
The Progressive party, said the elder La 
Follette’s heir, should not now cooperate 


. in forcing this country “to buy an inter- 


national pig in a beautiful poke.” 

Two days later, the convention echoed 
La Follette’s position by adopting a 
strongly isolationist plank in its platform. 
The key sentence: “In. the last analysis 
our greatest contribution to world peace 
will be determined by what America does 
for Americans.” 


Payoff in Cheyenne 


The saloons and stores and houses had 
faded somewhat since the Union Pacific 
tracks brought to Cheyenne a flamboyant 
era of cattle kings and criminals and ad- 
venturous hangers-on. Yet the ancient 
buildings of the old Tenderloin District, 
inhabited by Negroes, looked down now 
on a new boom—compounded again of 
drinking, gambling, and prostitution, but 
spurred this time by the hundreds of 
Negro soldiers stationed at nearby Fort 
Warren. 

Against this background, the Wyoming 
capital’s three-man city council met on a 
morning in late March to discuss a local 
problem of prime importance: the grant- 
ing of new liquor licenses and the renewal 
of old ones. A call drew one council mem- 
ber from the chamber: Ira L. Hanna, 
54-year-old. member of a prominent 
Cheyenne family and since the first of 
this year mayor of the city. Outside the 
room waited Sheriff N. E. Tuck, armed 
with a bench warrant ey mayor 
with soliciting and accepting bribes from 
owners of certain West End cafés for 
‘protection.” Similar warrants were serv 
on three others including Hanna's ap- 
pointee, Police Chief Jess Ekdall. 

Behind the arrests was $2-year-old 
E. Byron Hirst, county attorney, backed 
by leading businessmen interested in 
cleaning up Cheyenne. Hirst asse 
he. had transcripts from a_hidden re 
cording device and half a dozen affida- 
vits from tavern operators attesting t 
personal visits to their establishments by 
the mayor and his co-defendants 
alleging direct payoffs ranging from $25 
to $100. 

Brought to trial on charges of accept- 
ing $100 on two occasions from 
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Regular inspections and service opera- 
tions mean safe and reliable transport 
by our nation’s airlines. Here, a big 
airplane engine gets its daily inspection. 
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The great airliners are constantly serv- 
iced. Each day they’re given rigid and 
careful inspections. At regular intervals, 
all planes are completely overhauled. 


Every airport's a service station for the 
airliners. The airlines’ great record of 
dependable travel is a high tribute to 
tigid inspection and service schedules. 


Periodic inspections by trained mechan- 
ics of DeSoto dealers help DeSotos and 
Plymouths to run efficiently. Above, a 
De Soto is getting its Spring Tune-up. 


ss 


Here, expert help lubricates and inspects 
a war working De Soto. Large repairs 
are often prevented by small adjust- 
ments made during these inspections. 


Backed by their ‘dealers, De Sotos are 
delivering superior transportation. Up- 
keep is low. Tire mileage—high. De Soto 
comfort—a special, extra value to owners. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Airplane photos courtesy 
American Airlines, inc. 


Tuere’s a striking parallel these 
days between your fine De Soto and the 
great airliners. Both were carefully built 
for lasting, efficient transportation. Both 
are turning in brilliant wartime records. 
Both deliver top performances when 
serviced regularly. 


Today, despite wartime restrictions of 


‘new equipment, airlines are setting a 


magnificent record for dependable travel 
through the regular inspection and 
service of equipment. 


So, you proud De Soto owners, take a 
tip from the airlines. Insure maximum 
efficiency of your wartime DeSoto by 
having regular check-ups. Your De Soto 
dealer has expert help for whatever 
work is necessary. He has factory-en- 
gineered replacement parts. And he’s 
delivering war-winning service. He’s 
ready to help keep your De Soto running 
in top condition—through Victory. 
* 
DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
* 


When you stop in for serv- 
ice, you may find your 
De Soto dealer can’t take 
care of you right away. If so, 
remember, he’s extra busy 
these days keeping vital 
DeSoto transportation roll- 
ing. Best way is to make 
an appointment with him. 
Then he'll have ample time to check your 
De Soto or Plymouth thoroughly and use his 
trained help and Gothocy-auaimocrel parts for 
whatever work is necessary. 


DE SOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
yes say building of re yout wing sections — 

ber fuselage nose and center sections —vital 
assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman s—and a variety of special manu- 
facturing services to American war industry. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 
° 9 P.M., E.W.T. - 
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How about you? Start a Victory 
garden! Grow more in 44. It will 
add to your supply of rationed 
foods —and give you more varied, 
balanced meals. Equally important— 
it will help insure a bigger reserve 
of food for everybody! Write to 
your State Agricultural Department 
for booklet on Victory Gardens. 


“BLACK s WHITE 
Te Sesiche with ((hanatee” 
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West, café owner, for protection, the 
four men pleaded innocent and declared 
the money represented fines levied for 
gambling, prostitution, and the sale of 
liquor. Hanna added he was deliberat- 
ing, at the time of his arrest, as to which 
city fund should receive the “fines.” 

On May 6, after three and one-half 
hours’ deliberation, the jury returned its 
verdict: guilty. The sentence for Hanna 
and Ekdall: seven to ten years in the 
State Penitentiary at Rawlings. Hanna’s 
conviction automatically cost him his job, 
and Bruce Jones, Cheyenne’s finance 
commissioner, became. acting mayor. 


Good Clean Fun 


The fact that Mr. and Mrs. Hans Pete 
Mortensen of Grand Island, Neb. ran a 


‘bordello (the Nifty Rooms) bothered the 


Federal government much less than the 
fact that in a “lapse into decency” they 
had taken their two “girls” on a holiday 
out of the state. Despite claims that the 


-holiday had been unmarred by thoughts 
.of business, the Mortensens were con- 


victed of violating the Mann Act (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 27). But on Monday of this 
week the Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction in a 5-to-4 decision which may 
limit the scope of the white-slave act in 
the future. The majority opinion: The 
purpose of the vacation “from beginning 
to end was to provide innocent recreation 
and a holiday . . . It was a complete 
break in the operation of [their] house 
of ill fame a was entirely dissociated 
therefrom.” The lower court’s interpreta- 
tion of the Mann Act, it added, would 
furnish “boundless opportunity to hold 
up and blackmail and make unnecessary 
trouble.” 


Democratic Big Gun 
Since the withdrawals of Wendell L. 


‘Willkie and Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


from the GOP Presidential lists, most Re- 
publicans had taken it for granted that 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New. York 
was the likely nominee. Last week, the 
Democratic high command, which here- 
tofore had been silent, made this sup- 
position official. 

For 1,000 New ¥ork Jefferson Day 
diners who had paid $50 a plate for their 
Hotel Commodore food, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Robert E.. Hannegan 
coupled a plug for the fourth term with 
a blast at Dewey—the opening gun on 
both counts for the new party chieftain. 
In the main, the 40-year-old Hannegan 
criticized the 43-year-old Dewey for his 
lack of experience, asserting that “the 
risks of total war are too great to intrust 
the responsibility of waging it from here 
on to a novice.” 

On the question of Dewey’s foreign 
policy views, the Democratic chairman 
accused the GOP governor of 1940 pro- 
nouncements questioning the wisdom of 
Soviet recognition and the 50,000-plane 
program. From Washington, GOP Chait 








“The skin they loved to touch 
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The Japs found a soft spot. On the un- 
protected bellies of our first big bombers, 
they tattooed ugly patterns—with bullets. 


Early in the war, when our planes were 
helpless if a Zero zoomed up underneath to 
make the kill, our plane factories were help- 
less, too. For you can’t change a production 
line setup overnight. 


Into the breach stepped Bomber Modifi- 
cation. A hole was cut out of the belly of a 
newly-built Liberator. A plexiglass turret 
was designed and installed. Two machine 
guns poked through it. The whole thing 
Was mounted in a swivel, to cover that vul- 
nerable arc of death from below. Off to the 
front went. that first re-armed B-24—and 
another and another, each improved over 
its predecessor, until fifty had flown to war 
from the Army Air Forces’ big hangars in 
St. Paul, operated by Northwest Airlines. 
By then, Liberators with the new belly 
turrets were swarming from the factories. 


Zeros hegan staying respectfully out of 
range. 

If this job wins any laurels, they should 
go to the crews who jauntily climbed aboard 
those underarmed planes in the early weeks 
of the war. If we have been able to reduce 
the odds against them, we are grateful for 
the opportunity. 


GHEE Present route 
G08888 Proposed extension 


Skill and know-how with planes, now 
dedicated to tailoring bombers for special 
tasks, come naturally from our 18 years of 
operating a commercial airline. Tomorrow, 
this new experience we are gaining every 
day will help us do a better job as routes 
are extended and the Air Age crosses the 
threshold of an era of peace, 
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Global warriors ot today 
penetrate bevond the con- 
ventional routes of pre- 
war globe trotters. Yet 
wherever they go the 
world-famed performance 
of LEE Deluxe tires is 
there to remind them, as 
it did the earlier travel- 
ers, of Philadelphia's 
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man Harrison Spangler issued a state- 
ment ignoring the attack on Dewey, but 
excoriating his Democratic counterpart’s 
demand for a fourth term. The drive for 
Mr. Roosevelt, “heretofore . . . rather 
veiled,” was now out in the open, said 
Spangler. 


But Not Good-by 


For thirteen years Martin Dies had 
served in Congress, the last six smack in 
the center of the most .blustery storm 
ever blown up over a single House mem- 
ber. That it had begun to wear on this 
strapping 6-foot Texan had long been 
evident, despite the fact that in those 
half: dozen years he proved himself one 
of the ablest rough-and-tumble fighters 
in Washington. 

The tornadic clouds first gathered in 
the summer of 1938, when Dies became 
chairman of the special House committee 
investigating un-American activities. An 
anti-New Dealer himself, Dies unhesitat- 
ingly let evidence damaging to New Deal 
prestige enter the record, even aiding and 
abetting witnesses willing to provide it. 


. As unhesitatingly, New Dealers, from 


President Roosevelt down, struck back, 
denouncing Dies and his methods and 
castigating him personally. (Typical, but 
never made public: When Dies lay ill for 
several weeks in 1939, he received an 
autographed book from Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins. It was “Listen! The 
Wind.”) ; 

As the exchange of abuse increased, 
the name of Dies spread. So firmly en- 
trenched had the committee become that 
Administration efforts to terminate its 
existence failed repeatedly. Regularly, the 
House reauthorized Dies to continue, vot- 
ing funds totaling $625,000 in the six 
years. (The closest vote occurred in 
1943: for Dies, 302, against, 94.) Equal- 
ly impotent were attempts to unseat him 
in his Beaumont-Port Arthur district. 


Eyes of Texas: Early this month, a 
highly respected ex-jurist, J. M. Combs 
of Beaumont, filed in the Democratic pri- 
mary against Dies. To those who knew 
their Texas politics, the congressman 
faced a real fight. From his farm near 
Jasper, Dies last week sent a telegram to 
The Beaumont Journal announcing his 
withdrawal as a candidate for reelection. 
His reason: A serious throat ailment 
which had put him under doctors’ care 
did not lead him to believe he could 
make the necessary campaign to win. 
Privately, he told friends he would have 
remained in Congress despite his health, 
had a campaign been avoidable. 

With the ranking Democrat. on the 
Dies Committee, Rep. Joseph Starnes of 
Alabama, already defeated (NEWSWEEK, 
May 15), it appeared likely that its in- 
vestigations would cease at the end of 
this year, possibly to be renewed under 
different auspices should Republicans 
gain control of the House in the Novem- 
ber elections. That -Dies himself might 














THE THREADS on which the destiny of a free 
nation depends are now creating the machines of 
war which will bring America new greatness. 

These strong steel threads which are helping 
make tanks, planes, P.T. Boats in enemy-crush- 
ing volumes will soon be devoted to Peace. Auto- 
giro taxi cabs, message-taking telephones, tele- 
vision, to mention a few possible developments, 
will raise our living standards to undreamed-of 
heights. 

This is the post-war era for which all America 
fights and works...an era of traditional Freedom 
of Enterprise, Freedom of Initiative, and Free- 


-dom of Competition . . . a new epoch of happi- 


ness and security that approaches the Utopian. 

Today the Detroit Tap & Tool Company is 
busy producing such Threads of Destiny. This 
is why the threads of Ground Taps, Hobs, Gages 


THREADS FOR A WORLD TORN TO SHREDS 


~ 


and Special Threading Tools we produce, must 
be strong threads of amazing accuracy and un- 
qualified workmanship. It is a trust which the 
Detroit Tap & Tool Company accepts—a prom- 
ise for the future which is best answered by our 
accomplishments of the past. 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK—Buy More Bonds 


Send for your free copy of “Threads ; 
of Destiny,”’ a new booklet tracing | 
the development of the machine ' 
screw thread. Please make your re- 

quest on your company letterhead. 
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disappear from public view seemed un- 
likely. He had just completed a book on 


.subversive activities (his second), which 


his publishers expected to issue in time to 
play a part in the Presidential campaign. 
Further, he hoped to take an active role 
in the campaign itself, making speeches 
against a fourth term. 


Poll-Tax Filibust 


Freedom to Vote Loses to Freedom 
to Debate; Senate Avoids Showdown 


The public had reached the sizzlin 
point. The time was March 1917, an 
American entry into a world war was a 
matter of a month. Before the Senate was 
Bill 8322, authorizing the President to 
arm American merchant vessels. Fully 
75 of the senators approved—but eleven 
did not. Cloaked in the protection of 
Unlimited debate—a rule as old as the 
Senate itself—the minority filibustered, 
serene in the face of the session’s on- 
rushing deadline. 

In vain President Woodrow Wilson 
fulminated against the “little group of 
willful men representing no opinion but 
their own,” and finally used his war pow- 
ers to arm the ships without Congres- 
sional approval. But the painful memory 
of its helplessness at the hands of a dila- 
tory few goaded the Senate to action. 
Breaking a century-old tradition, senators 
adopted a new rule of “cloture” by which 
endless and obstructive debate could be 
choked off—gagged. They forged their 
weapon carefully, lest it in turn be 
abused: it would take sixteen senators to 
petition for cloture on a given measure, 
a two-thirds majority to vote it in. Once 
the rule was adopted, no senator could 
talk for more than one hour on the pend- 
ing bill. 

When the temper of the 64th Congress 
had cooled, the upper chamber’s jealous 
over its deliberative role reasserted itself. 
In the quarter century since, there have 
been only thirteen motions to limit Senate 
dcbate—and only four of them successful: 
in 1919 on the Versailles Treaty, in 1926 
on the World Court, and in 1927 on the 
prohibition-reorganization and McFad- 
den banking bills. 

On Monday of this week the Senate 
again faced a cloture motion—to block 
a Southern filibuster on a bill to repeal 
the poll tax. Again Senate caution over 
its csilom of debate triumphed. For 
cloture: 36; against: 44. Thust those will- 
ing to limit debate fell short of even a 
majority, much less the required two- 
thirds majority of those present. As far 
as the 78th Congress was concerned, the 
poll-tax issue was dead. 


Poll-Tax Perennial: The question of 
abolishing the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting by no means originated with 
the 78th Congress. Long irksome to lib- 
erals—on the grounds that it effectively 
disfranchised an estimated 10,000,000 
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Southern marathonic lungpower—typified by Senator Bailey of 
North Carolina and Connally of Texas—triumphed again 


lower-income whites and Negroes in the 
eight Southern States which still levy it 
—the poll tax made its debut as a legis- 
lative question in 1941. Late in 1942, a 
combination of Northern Democrats and 
Republicans forced an anti-poll-tax bill 
out of a resisting House Rules Commit- 
tee and rushed the measure through the 
House. Weeks later in the Senate the 
close-knit Southern bloc filibustered it to 
death. 

That time the Southerners confidently 
depended on Northern senators who they 
knew would be unwilling—on principle— 
to impose the necessary gag rule. They 
were right: Cloture was defeated, and 
by a gentleman’s agreement the measure 
was dropped. Sen. Tom Connally of 
Teas boasted jubilantly: “It would be a 
waste of time to bring it up in the next 
Congress or any other time.” 


Stubborn Senate: At least tentatively, 
Connally was wrong. With undiminished 
zeal anti-poll-tax forces started all over 
again—so early in the 78th Congress that 
their new repeal measure 2 amgeos b 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio of New York 
bore the fledgling number H.R. 7. Again 
Northern members had to force the bill 
from its committee hiding place before 
the House could pass it 265 to 110. 

en the measure came before the 
Senate last week, history continued to 
repeat. Once more the oratory started, 
with one loyal son of Dixie spelling an- 
another in a four-day rhetorical jag. 

Said Senator Connally (for 8% hours): 
“The War Between the States was sup- 
posed to have ended at Appomattox... 
These crusaders, these Sir Galahads, 
mount their steeds and come down into 
Texas to modify us, and to Christianize 


us, and to liberalize us, and to modernize 
us, and to intelligence-ize us [laughter] 
. .. Marcantonio! The rules of the Senate 
as to comity between the two bodies of 
Congress prohibit me from discussing any 
solivttiag! sauces of the House. How- 
ever, I cannot forget the part a similar 
name played in Roman history.”* 

In Connally’s wake came Sen. Josiah 
W. Bailey of North Carolina, renewing 
a threat of a “walk” from the Democratic 
party if it persisted in submitting to CIO 
and Communist control. 

On the third day of the filibuster, the 
cloture petition was filed. On Monday 
the motion came to a vote before galleries 
dotted with Negroes and _ servicemen. 
Southern senators were calmly confident. 
With routine dispatch, the expected hap- 
pened: cloture was defeated. Then the 
Senate voted 41 to 35 to lay aside the 
eee bill and proceeded to the 
next business at hand: a measure regulat- 
ing the supply of artificial limbs to re- 
tired servicemen. 


Significance —— 


Through the din of oratory on both 
sides of the poll-tax debate, the small 
voice of realism went largely unheard. 
Abolition of the poll tax, it pointed out, 
would not necessarily grant the millions 
of currently disfranchised Southern vot- 
ers an open sesame to the polling places. 
Surest proof: Of eleven Southern States, 
eight require poll taxes, yet the others are 








- ®As reporters scurried to their histories to read up 
on the Roman Mark Anthony’s rout of the senato' 
and republican parties at Philippi in 42 B.C., t 
New York Marcantonio denounce ally’s “‘snide 
and cowardly trick of making a pun on my name 
and predicted that if poll-tax repeal went throug, 
Connally ‘could not be elected dog catcher in 
smallest town ot Texas.” 


* NeEwswEEK, May 22, 1944 








E.ch little rising sun rep- 
resents a Jap whose sun has set— 
. definitely. It’s your receipt for the 
12,500 gallons of high octane gasoline 
it took to train just one American 
fighter pilot. 

Makes it easier to see why there’s 
less gasoline available for civilian 
America, doesn’t it? Also why gov- 
ernment agencies have had to place 
limits on the quality of civilian gaso- 
line in spite of improved refinery 


methods and stepped-up Ethyl pro- 
duction. Remember, practically 
every gallon of Army and Navy gaso- 
line contains Ethyl fluid. 

When the fighting is over it’s obvi- 
ous that much of the Ethyl gasoline 
now going to war will be available 
for peacetime use. 

You'll be able to get gasoline of far 
higher quality for running your auto- 
mobile, airplane, truck or bus than 
you’ve ever had before . . . and ulti- 


mately engines will be designed to 
get more power and economy from 
this improved gasoline. 

We do not predict any sudden 
dream world of helicopters and 
weirdly streamlined automobiles. But 
we do look forward to cooperating, 
through our Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino research laboratories, with 
the engineers of the automotive, avi- 
ation and petroleum industries in the 
progress of post-war transportation. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 
oil companies to improve the antiknock 
quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK— DON'T WASTE A DROP! 
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Dont forget - 
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Your Alligator is dependably proc- 
essed to keep you smart and dry 
in wind or rain! Distinguished 
| quality, superb tailoring, dashing 
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rainwear! See your dealer’s selection 
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today! The Alligator Company, 
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not particularly noteworthy for a wide- 


spread ballot. 

Other prerequisites to voting exist— 
rules about residence and registration, 
property ownership and tax payments, 
character, and literacy. Some states re- 
quire the voter to be able to read or 
“understand,” when read to him, any 
section of the Constitution. Should the 
poll tax be repealed, these qualifications 
might well be so strictly invoked as to 
discourage large-scale movements to the 
polls. 

In fact, if the South were so minded, 
even the absence of such qualifications 
could not materially affect suffrage be- 
low the Mason-Dixon Line. Witness re- 
cent Negro attempts to vote in primaries 
under the Supreme Court decision up- 
holding their right to do so. A publicized 
few were ‘permitted to vote, but many 
were turned away—as usual—whether or 
not they met the proper requirements. 

Thus the poll tax and related issues of 
states’ rights appear likely to be present 
for some time to come—until such time, 
liberal Southerners prophesy, as demand 
for repeal comes from within the states 
involved (movements are under way in 
three poll-tax states now). In the mean- 
time, it will serve as a highly useful 
political football in a campaign year. 

Analysis of the House votes taken in 


on~ 


1942 and 1948 on the anti-poll-tax bill 
shows the following party Seecktome. 
Two years ago—126 Republicans and 125 
Democrats for repeal, 4 Republicans and 
80 Democrats against; last year—169 Re- 
publicans and 92 Democrats for, 17 Re- 
publicans and 93 Democrats against. 

In an obvious North-South cleavage, 
Northern Democrats and Republicans 
favoring repeal had an eye to their po- 
tent Negro constituencies, Southern Dem- 
ocrats stood firm for their potent white 
constituencies. That fundamental fact, 
rather than any high-flown philosophy 
of states’ rights or racial equality, moti- 
vated Congressional behavior and will 
continue to do so. 


Targets for Tomorrow 


Labor’s postwar social objectives, in- 
ternational as well as national, were set 
forth last week in a concluding declara- 
tion of the aims, and purposes of the 
International Labor Organization and 
unanimously approved at the 26th session : 
in Philadelphia. They included: Oppor- 
tunity for useful and regular employment 
at fair wages; raising of living standards 
to provide adequate nutrition, housing, 
medical care, and education; establish- 
ment of minimum standards of employ- 
ment to prevent exploitation of lower. 











She Dood It: In the driveway of her Cleveland home, 8-year-old Carol Mackall, 





alone and unabetted, climbed into the family car. The garage was closed, but 
Carol was undeterred: she drove right in, smashing doors, fender, headlight, and 
windshield, and barely missing her dog. Herself quite unscathed, the belligerent 
baby motorist then posed, calm and unrepentant, before her day's handiwork. 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A LOCOMOTIVE? 

















A Whitcomb Diesel Driven Locomotive equipped with American Blower Fluid Drive. 


Toughest job for any locomotive comes right at the start—moving the load. 


And that’s where an American Blower Fluid Drive makes the big differ- 
ence on a Diesel powered locomotive. 


Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling on a Diesel locomotive 
materially increases the tractive effort and makes possible smooth acceler- 
ation from a standing start. It protects the Diesel Engine and transmission 
and improves over-all efficiency. 


Right now all American Blower Fluid Drives are going to war as a vital 
part of fighter-plane equipment, in warships, cargo vessels, and into the 
plants of vital war industries. 


. 


After Victory investigate the advantages of Fluid Drive for your products 
or processes. 


American Blower pioneered and developed the principle 
of Fluid Driving through hydraulic couplings in America. 


, AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amenican Raptor & Standard Savitary conronation 


* 








Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Monroe engineers have been pio- 


neers in adapting the wonders 


of electronics to the precision 
manufacture of Monroe ma- 
chines, creating products whose 
dependability and versatility 
play a vitally important part in 
speeding the figures and records 
of business. 


Thus are scientific achievement 
and unsurpassed engineering 
skill combined to help offices 
everywhere meet the problems 
of manpower shortage. 


Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses;° esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory; 
posting and accounting proce- 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 






























dures — these are the life blood 
of business. The job of Monroe 
is to keep this vitally essential 
work flowing ...ready when 
needed, accurate. 


Call the nearby Monroe 

- branch ... learn from our repre- 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines ‘under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 
working hours more productive. 


Monroe MA 7-W Calculator 


Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 


from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING + LISTING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 


. paid workers; child welfare; income se- 





curity; right of freedom of association 
and collective bargaining, and facilities 
for. training and transfer of labor. 


Cromwell vs. Cromwell 


Into the willing ears of New Jersey’s 
Court of Chancery, James H. R. Crom- 
well, onetime minister to Canada, last week 
poured details of his unhappy marriage 
to Doris Duke, heiress to tobacco multi- 
millions. In a strange admixture of love 
and politics, Cromwell confessed: “I don’t 
believe a marriage license alone keeps a 
woman in love with her husband . . . I 
don’t hold it against her that she loved 
someone else . . . Her attorney [Judge 
Thomas L. Perkins] is a good old Repub- 
lican reactionary, and I am sure he helped 
to poison Mrs. Cromwell's mind against 
me. 

Cromwell, a self-styled “good New 
Dealer,” revealed that a year after his 
marriage he had persuaded. his wife to 
contribute $50,000 to President Roose- 
velt’s 19386 campaign—but that by the 
time another Presidential year rolled 
round and he himself had decided to run 
for senator, the Duke-Cromwell rap- 
prochement had cooled both personally 
and ideologically. 

Mrs. Cromwell had asked her husband 
to get a divorce: “She said I had sufficient 

ounds. I told her she knew gentlemen 

idn’t divorce their wives.” Cromwell’s 
lawyer prompted:. “Do you mean gentle- 
men don’t divorce their wives for adul- 
tery?” “Yes,” was the reply. 

Such testimony was admittedly not 
pertinent to the action at hand, which 
was Cromwell's suit to set aside his wife’s 
Reno divorce of last December on the 
grounds that New Jersey, not Nevada, 
was her real residence. But after heating 
other witnesses—including a New York 
doorman who said he saw Mrs. Cromwell 
in New York four or five times during her 
purported stay in Reno—Advisory Master 
Dougal Herr upheld Cromwell. The ear- 
lier decree, Herr ruled, was “null, void, 
and without effect in the state of New 
Jersey.” 

Cromwell triumphantly prepared his 
next legal step—a suit, already pending, 
for a limited divorce by which the couple 
would be legally separated but unable to 
remarry and would retain dower rights 
in each other’s property. No word came 
from Mrs. Cromwell, now in New York 
training for overseas work with the United 
Seaman’s Service. \ 

Meanwhile, the court’s action raised 
an interesting point. By a recent Supreme 
Court ruling, other states must recognize 
Nevada divorces. But the New Jersey 
court paved the way for a possible re- 
opening of the issue: Because Nevada 
had. barred access to the testimony given 
in Mrs. Cromwell’s earlier suit, New’ Jer- 
sey justice charged that the Western 
state had forfeited its constitutional right, 
in matters of divorce, to expect “full faith 
and credit” from the other 47 states. 





ARDLY hk me great PCA 
before Bill Perkig’s eyes closed, 
his head drooped; he fell asleep. 
njoyed the first 

b ‘had had in more 


jhe 


‘always worked © 
harder than he had to. And since | 
Pearl Harbor, thé tights in his office j 
have burned untif almost dawn— 


— but what abo 
he count his cor 
All he wantsis: 
Bill Perkins is typical Gf-hun- 
dreds of your city’s business men— 
quiet, unassuming men who are 
giving the job all they have in their 
effort to help shorten the war. 


¥ € 
Ag 
They wear no medals... their 
ngmes are not in the headlines. But 
they are the ired heroes of 
this war, the brigadiers of the pro- 
- duction front. 


'? On their knowledge and re- 


sourcefulness rests a large share of 
the responsibility. for supplying 
your sons—and theirs. 

* * * 

PCA is proud of its opportunity 
to help them dengthen their work- 
ing days by providing swift, com- 
fortable, convenient transportation 
between America’s Victory Cities. 


& 


SKYWAY TO 
AMERICA'S 
VICTORY 
Cities 


presently operated. 
 tempororily suspended. 
Service—pending airport 


THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 
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THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


SMe. lunigult n Vall vf 


Vhe Sehoiner Crm ta 
ON a bright September day in 1942, the 





schooner Commodore cleared the Port of 


Seattle . . . destination Durban, South Africa. 
More than a pa passed before full details 
- reached home of her adventurous 143-day voyage 
around the Horn. @ Low rations, mountainous 
seas and a two-day hurricane that took away 
half the sails were climaxed by the loss of the 
ship's Chronometer overboard early in the voy- 
age. But she made port safely... navigated by a 
Longines strap watch belonging to one of the 
officers. “It was lucky I had that Longines 
watch,"’ he wrote. Without any such need, thou- 
sands of Longines watch. owners echo his senti- 
ments daily. The feeling of security that comes 
from owning a competent watch, such as a 
Longines, is priceless. - 
*From documents in our files 

Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of unusual merit. 


Cf ; 
Lng tied 
WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWAROS 


attelal of every Longines Watch is the 
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Bonds to Battleships 


One day last January, Under Secretary . 


of the Navy James V. Forrestal heard of 
plans for attacking the Marshall Islands. 
Summoning his aide, Capt. John Ging- 
rich, he said quietly: “Let’s go with them, 
Johnny.” ; 

Forrestal saw the Marshall assaults, 
weat ashore under fire, stood watches, 
and drank jamoke. In khaki trousers and 
open-necked shirt he looked so young and 
tough that he was mistaken for a Marine 
(NEwsweEEK, March 13). On the bridge 
of one ship he was bawled out for being 
in the way by a young ensign who did not 
know him. 

Last week appointed to succeed the 
late Frank Knox as Secretary of the Navy, 
Forrestal obviously will not confine him- 
self to desk work. In April 1941, he flew 
to London. In August 1942, a week after 
American forces landed on Guadalcanal, 
he flew to the South Pacific. There he 
found the supply situation decidedly un- 
favorable. The Japs had taken a heavy 
toll of our warships, almost isolating the 
thousands of Marines on Guadalcanal. 
The threat of disaster was. apparent. He 

ed home to demand more supplies and 
ships for the Pacific. 


Localitis, Where? Told by a notable 
war leader that he was ering from 
“localitis,” a word applied to persons who 
do not see the global war in its full per- 
spective, Forrestal retorted: “If we lose 

e thousands of Marines on Guadalcanal, 
somebody will have a bad case of locali- 
tis in the seat of his pants.” 

President Roosevelt summoned For- 
restal from Wall Street in June 1940 to 
be an administrative assistant and in Au- 
gust named him to fill the newly created 
post of Under Secretary. Specifically For- 
restal’s job was to build the biggest navy 
in the world. 

With the hard school of business be- 
hind him, Forrestal was deeply disturbed 
by the ponderous system he found in the 
Navy’s procurement and legal depart- 
ments. Swiftly he reorganized, hiring the 
best young lawyers and business execu- 
tives obtainable and setting up an office 
of production and matériel. In a short 
time he had an organization which could 
meet the steadily increasing demands o 
the Navy’s expansion program. 

Forrestal’s first Pacific trip had been 
discouraging. His second, seyenteen 
months later, was the opposite. Supplies, 
ships, and forces were there in formi- 
dable arrays. He could take much of the 
credit for the improvement. 


Shy Achieyer: The new Secretary was. 


born near the Dutchess County home of 
President Roosevelt, But unlike his neigh- 
bor,. Forrestal was not rich. In his pre- 
college days he was a reporter for small 





International 


Forrestal will be a fighting Navy chief 


New York State papers. After graduating 
from Princeton he abandoned journalism, 
soon becoming a bond salesman for Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. 

He was a naval aviator in the last war, 
attaining the rank of lieutenant. Return- 
ing to Dillon, Read he rose so rapidly that 
Wall Street termed him a “boy wonder.” 
He became president of the firm in 1937. 

Forrestal’s square jaw, battered nose 
(broken in a youthful boxing match), and 
gruff manner disguise a natural shyness. 
At 52 he drives at his job with zeal, works 
six days a week from 8 to 6:30, and 
spends several hours in his office Sunday. 
He operates quietly, but is impatient of 


“delay, insists on having cold facts quick- 


ly, and is no stickler for precedents. 

Usually he lunches in a small anteroom 
of his office with several friends or staff 
officers. Despite his long hours at work, 
he finds time to keep himself in top-notch 
physical trim with. setting-up exercises, 
golf, tennis, handball, and squash. Al- 
though he dislikes ‘personal publicity, 
Forrestal numbers among his close friends 
many newspapermen. He reads a great 
deal and especially keeps abreast of new 
war books. 

The Forrestals live quietly in a large 
Georgetown house. He is not the only 
member of the family interested in the 
Navy. Mrs. Forrestal, the former. Jose- 
phine Ogden, a fashion editor, was an ad- 
viser. in designing the Waves’ uniform. 
She has been active in Wave recruiting 
drives. In 1943, she was named one of 
the ten best-dressed women. The Forres- 
tals have two sons, Michael, 16 and Pe- 
ter, 13. 
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Today he smiled 
for the first time... 








OUR “E” FLAG means many 
things to the men and 
women of Stromberg- 
Carlson. It means ... keep turning 
out the equipment for our fighting 
men. It means . . . keep buying War’ 
Bonds till it hurts. It means . . . give 
blood to the Red Cross. It means . .. 
keep praying and working for Vic- 
tory to bring our boys home! 





His wounD HAD HEALED... 


But when he lit a cigarette, his hand shook . . . and any sudden noise would 
make him start and tremble . . . and then he’d break out in a cold sweat. 


For the sounds of war beat through his head . . . and he couldn’t forget. 
Then they tried music . . . soft music all day long . . . and the melodies 


teached into his tortured mind, soothing, peaceful, familiar. 


Today he smiled for the first time... 


Yes, there’s a power in music . . . a power to heal, a power to relax, a power 
to give men fresh courage and hope. 


Right now our only job—and our great obligation to our fighting men— 
is to produce the radios and communications equipment for war. 


But when Victory is finally won we will again bring you all the radio pleasure . 
of FM —all the richness of music and natural reproduction of your 
favorite program through a Stromberg-Carlson. ~ 





IN RADIOS, TELEVISION, TELEPHONES, SOUND EQUIPMENT... 
THERE IS NOTHING FINER THAN A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON | 


A HALF-CENTURY OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN CANADA, STROMBERG-CARLSON, LTD, 
© 1944, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.¥6" 
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Allies Touch Up Last Plans 
for Rule of Liberated Europe 


But Russia Does Not Yet See 
Eye to Eye with U.S. and Britain 
on Handling Nazis and Poles 


In diplomacy as in war, H Hour and. 


D Day loomed ever closer in Europe last 
week. Anticipating the final showdown, 
the governments of Britain, the United 
States, and Russia together gave their 
last warnings to the enemy’s consorts and 
worked—with a.lesser degree of unity— 
on plans for the administration of the 
Allied-occupied Continent. 

To the four Axis satellites—Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland—the Big 
Three issued a joint declaration that had 
almost the force, if not the actual dead- 
line, of an ultimatum. Warning the peo- 
ples of the satellites that they were still 
contributing .to the German war ma- 
chine, the declaration urged them: to 
get out of the war. For the longer they 
continued the fight, the Allies cautioned, 
“the more disastrous will be the con- 
sequences . . . and the more rigorous 
will be the terms which will be imposed 
upon them.” 

Moving into German-occupied terri- 
tory and eventually that of the Reich itself 


will be thousands of American and Brit- 
ish officers of G-5, the Civil Affairs branch 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force. On May 
11 inLondon, thetentative plansand prob- 
lems of these specialists were revealed. 

Men of all trades and_ professions, 
trained in the United States and Brit- 
ain, will have the job of restoring civilian 
life behind the front lines, leaning as 
much as possible on friendly local au- 
thorities. In liberated states G-5 will ex- 
ercise only “military control” and will as- 
sist national governments in recovering 
civilian control. In Germany, however, 
the Civil Affairs officers will set up out- 
right military government and extend 
“complete Allied domination” across the 
Reich. 


But even there, in the two-thirds of. 


Germany which presumably will be con- 
trolled by the Anglo-Americans, Civil Af- 
fairs men will not scrap the civil-service 
system completely. They will eject only 
violent Nazis but not men who can prove 
they were forced to join the Nazi party 
against their will. 


But the Russians . . . The willingness 
of Britain and the United States to main- 
tain as many as half the German govern- 
ment employes in office illustrated an at- 
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Giles in London Sunday Expres: 


“All right—have it your own way. I still say that I thought. 
we had been occupied by Germany for years.” 
This British cartoon illustrates the real reason the Axis satellites stay at war 
despite a virtual Allied ultimatum to get out 





- ereignty and as a result 


titude that contrasted with that of Russia 
over the future of Germany. For example, 
Frederick Kuh, London correspondent of 
The vagy Sun, reported that the Eu- 
ropean Advisory Commission drafting 
terms for Germany had reached a dead- 
lock over the disposal of the German 
Army. The Russian view, as ‘reported by 
Kuh, was simply that “the entire Nazi 
A be declared prisoners of war 
and be put to work in labor detachments 
rebuilding devastated lands when hos- 
tilities end.” This fitted in with. Russian 
bitterness at Nazi devastation of their 
land (see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 36). How the Reds feel 
was further underlined by a statement 
issued in Washington on May 12 by the 
Soviet Embassy Information Bulletin in 
which the Germans were accused of com- 
mitting 2,000,000 murders during the 
war in the east. 


Exiles’ Return: While they tried to set 
a scene for conquered Germany, the Al- 
lies reached agreements with some of the 
exiled governments of Europe over the 
administration of each country as it is 
liberated. In London, the Czechs and 
Russians signed an agreement placing 
Czecho-Slovak areas as they are con- 
quered under the supreme authority of 
the Soviet commander-in-chief. As soon 
as the Russian troops have advanced and 
the areas are no longer “operational,” the 
Czecho-Slovak Government will take 
over. Anglo-American agreements along 
similar lines have been drawn up with 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and Norway—though the last may be de- 
layed until Norway simultaneously signs 
with Russia. 

But in planning for liberated Europe 
the three problem powers for the Allies 
are Italy, France, and Poland. In Italy 
the chief trouble has been to get the 


ipathetic Italians themselves to form some © 


sort of stable government. They have 
lately made an attempt to achieve this 
with the admission of liberal elements 
into the Cabinet of Premier Pietro Ba- 
doglio. However, to a large extent Italy 
is still governed by remote control, with 
the Allied Control Commission under Lt. 
Gen. Frank Noel Mason-MacFarlane of 
the British Army operating through Ba- 
doglio. 

In the case of France, the Allies must 
deal with a quasi-independent power. 
The difficulties this entails were never 
better illustrated than by the current 
rumpus over the British ban on the use of 
diplomatic codes in sending messages out 
of Britain. The French in Algiers claim 
that the measure infringes their sov- 
conversations 
between Allied G-5 officers and the rep- 
resentatives of the French Committee in 
London on the cooperation during the in- 
vasion have ceased. 

__ The most distressing problem of all is 
Poland. The Russians have formulated 
an undeviating policy. The refugee gov- 


ernment in London contains figures which _4 
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“I got my start 4000 


“And that’s a miracle .. . of produc- 
tion. For most of the world’s copper 
isn’t mined so deep. 

“This doesn’t mean the copper 
isn’t down there. Quite the contrary. 
But the deeper you go the hotter it 
gets. And sometimes men stifle 3000 
feet underground. 

“How could I start at 4000 feet? 

“The answer is very simple... my 
mine is air conditioned!”’ 


— 





The Carrier system ...deep in the 
Magma Copper Mine, means better 
working conditions... relief to 
soldiers of production. But it also 
means more copper when this vital 
war material is so badly needed. 


For the world of tomorrow, the air 
conditioning of mines means release 
into usefulness of mineral wealth 
now down beyond our reach... of 
copper ...lead,.. zi 


feet underground!” 


The air conditioning that guards 
men, materials and machines against 
heat and humidity had its beginning 
in a Carrier idea. And out of this 
idea has come a new production tool 
to help America get things done! 

CARRIER CORPORATION ° Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Blitz Villa: This prefabricated steel house, now on exhibi- 
tion in London, is a sample of the 500,000 which Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill intends to build as emergency 
postwar dwellings for Britain’s blitzed families. Designed to 


Acme 


) 





International 


last ten years, the house was built in four days. Its 14- by 
10-foot living room (right), two 12 by 10 bedrooms, kitchen, 
and bath are fitted with $320 worth of stationary furniture. 
An unusual feature, for England, is ample built-in closet space. 





are openly anti-Soviet. ‘Moscow refuses to 
reopen relations with the exile regime 
while these members are still in it and 


apparently intends to deal with the most: 


representative grou 


that emerges as 
Poland is liberated 


y the Red Army. 


-Schemer in Tangier 


From the lookout of a spacious villa 
high above Tangier Harbor, a tall, blue- 
eyed man of 62, his gray hair parted in 
the middle and his mustache close- 
cropped, gazed down last week on the 
curving bay and the Straits of Gibraltar 
beyond. Dr. Kurt Rieth, Belgian-born 
arch schemer of Nazi diplomacy, hated 
the idea of vacating this vantage post 
from which he had conveniently spied 
out and reported to Berlin the Allied ship 
movements in and out of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Under the Allied-Spanish agreement 
of May 2, Rieth was to close down his 
consulate and move on with his large 
staff of trained spies in diplomatic dis- 
guise. It was not the first time in his 
eventful career that Rieth had been 
shown the door. In July 1934, he hurried- 
ly left Vienna by special plane after the 
murder of Chancellor Dollfuss, which he, 
_as German Minister to Austria, had 
helped to engineer. Again in July 1941, 
he was removed from the United States 
after extensive intrigues in Latin America, 


during which he almost managed to stir . 


up war between Peru and Ecuador. 

Now, he was to be expelled by Gen. 
Luis Orgaz, Spanish High Commissioner 
in Morocco. The Spanish Government 
had so pledged its word and the news 
had been published the world over. But 
not in Tangier. There, the Tangier Ga- 
zette, by order of the local censor, kept 
mum on the matter. The German officials 
never even started to pack. 

Allied patience with this Spanish pro- 
crastination was wearing thin. The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, reporting on May 
10 that the Germans would not leave 
Tangier, charged General Orgaz with de- 
liberately ignoring instructions received 


from Foreign Minister Francisco Jordana. 
Washington, however, had another inter- 
pretation. It reported Madrid had failed 
to send instructions to Orgaz who is an 
old-line monarchist of distinctly pro-Al- 
lied views. 

In any event, the British Government 
made representations in Madrid to obtain 
fulfillment of one of the most important 
provisions of the recent agreement with 
Spain. Meanwhile, in Moscow the army 
newspaper Red Star assailed the British- 
American-Spanish deal on wolfram ex- 
ports to the Reich as highly unsatisfac- 
tory. 


The Man in the Hood 


Two months after the trial and execu- 
tion of Pierre Pucheu, the French in Al- 
giers last week brought another promi- 
nent Frenchman into the Palais de Justice 
and charged him with treason: Before a 
military tribunal, Vice Admiral Edmond 
Louis Hyacinthe Marie Derrien was tried 
for his surrender to the Germans of the 
naval base of Bizerte and—one month 
after the Allied landings in North Africa 
—a portion of the French Fleet. 

Testimony, heard behind closed doors, 
centered on a single issue: Was Admiral 
Derrien fulfilling his duty as a naval offi- 
cer in obeying Marshal Pétain or should 
he have distbeged his superior in the 
interests of France? 

‘-In the prisoner’s box, the 61-year-old 


admiral watched the attorneys and judges - 


through sunken, half-closed eyes. On his 
chest he bore the gleaming medallion of 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor and 
the Croix de Guerre. His attorney was a 
renowned criminal lawyer, Marcel Fois- 
son. 


Did He Try? The defense argument 
was that Admiral Derrien, in November 
1942, sought to oppose the Germans, 
only to have his orders countermanded 
by his Vichy superiors. Then, said Fois- 
son, Derrien played a waiting game, aim- 
ing to stall off the Germans’ until the 

ies took Bizerte. When the Germans 


suddenly appeared at Bizerte, it was too 
late to fight. 

The court, agreeing that the admiral 
was taken by. rise at Bizerte, ac- 
quitted him of the charge of surrendering 
the base without using means at hand for 
resistance. It agreed too that the naval 
vessels in the lake behind Bizerte—three 
torpedo boats, three naval Jaunches, one 
destroyer, one tanker, and some smaller 
craft—could not escape through the Ger- 
man-blocked harbor. But it declared that 
Derrien could have ordered them scut- 
tled. For letting them fall into German 
hands, the admiral was convicted and 
sentenced to solitary confinement for life. 

Age and defense thus saved Derrien 
from death. But the sentence of “per- 
penal seclusion” was close to living 

eath. Unless an appeal brought a com- 
mutation, Edmond Derrien would spend 
his remaining years in a cell in complete 
solitude—without visitors, books, or read- 
ing matter of any kind. When permitted 
to leave his cell for a brief walk, he would 
wear medieval trappings—over his head 
a hood with narrow slits for eyes. 


Friends Must Suffer 


One of the mysteries of the war is how 
the populations of German-occupied 
countries are reacting to Allied bombing, 
which—though aimed at Nazi military 
or industrial objectives—inevitably takes 
a toll of nearby people and buildings. A 
recent report was to the effect that one 
reason behind the growth of Soviet pres- 
tige in Europe was the fact that the Red 
Air Force has not taken part in the strate- 
gic bombing of the Continent. 

On May 14, a partial answer to the 
question of how the occupied countries 
feel about the bombings came from 
France. Four French cardinals and arch- 
bishops, including Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris, appealed to the cardinals and arch- 
bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States and the British Empire to 
intervene with “your respective goverm- 
ments so that the civilian populations of 
France and Europe be nia as much as 
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your Civilian Miniature 


Wres production of cameras for 
you stopped short, Kodak 35 
—owned by numbers of America’s 
miniature camera enthusiasts—won 
a preferred rating. Production of the 
35 “in uniform”’ sped ahead, on 
Government order. 

The reason being that the Army 
... Navy... Air Forces... and 
Marines... needed a camera which 
does precisely what you, in civilian 
life, want your camera to do. 

From trim black and silver finish 
into non-reflecting black and olive 


drab—that was the only change in 
the 35. 


Official photograph, 
U.S. Signal Corps 


Kodak 35 


Kodak 35, making pictures in 
either black-and-white or Koda- 
chrome, offers more “picture ca- 
pacity” than the average person 
usually needs. Yet it’s simple to 
operate—not too much of a hand- 
ful for a man who’s excited ... 
under fire. Arid it is dependable— 
can take some banging around, and 
still get the pictures. 


Kodak 35 is the heart of the Pho- 
tographic Field Kit designed and 
made by Kodak for the U.S. Signal 
Corps, which is responsible for 


Army photography in ground oper-" 


"" is mith the Army... Navy... 
Air Forces... Marines... 


in Uniform 


ations. A complete photographic 
laboratory in a “‘suitcase.” 


If you are not one of those who 
own this smart little Miniature, you 
can look forward to that as an “after 
the war” experience. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER 
R. NININGER, JR.... first man awarded the 
Congressional Medal in this war?—how on 
Bataan, he was three times wounded—but fought 
his way into the enemy positions again and 
again, wiping out whole groups single-handed? 
— how after the battle they found him dead... 
surrounded by dead Japs? A stern example for 


the rest of us. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 













“Bathing suits fit like a 
second skin when Contro | 
is woven into the fabric 


There’s plenty of freedom 
of action when a girdle is 
made with Contro elastic > 






“Shoes hug at the heel, . 
















Russsr is a precious commodity these 
days. Every ounce of it is needed for the armed 
forces and essential civilian services. Man- 
power, machinery and plant space are precious 
commodities, too. And all of Firestone’s 
workers, machines and plants are turning out 
war materials to speed the day of victory. 
That’s why Contro*, the elastic yarn that 
keeps things snug, became a war casualty. 


So Junior's pants may not fit as comfort- 
ably or as securely as they did before the war. 
But some day —soon, we hope — Firestone 
will begin making Comfro* again. And it will 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Another contribution to a better way of life by 


~THEY’RE HELD IN PLACE WITH Corelso * |. . THE ELASTIC 


YARN THAT GIVES GREATER FREEDOM AND BETTER FIT! 


be better Comtro* than the pre-war kind, 
because tremendous improvements will result 
from wartime experience. 


Yes, in producing for war, Firestone is 
also preparing for peace — developing many 
new products for the world of tomorrow that 
will bring mankind greater comfort, greater 
convenience, greater safety and greater 
economy. One of these is Comtro* and you'll 
be amazed how many things will be made with 
it after victory. So put your money into War 
Bonds and keep them. Then you will be ready 
for Contro*, when Contro* is ready for you! 





Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 








Every 20 Minutes 


Blazing the airtrails 

for future commerce, 

and setting the pace 

for postwar air travel, 
Douglas transports today 
maintain “commuter service” 
between the U.S. and Britain. 


Part of a joint operation 

of Air Transport Command, 
Troop Carrier Command, 

Naval Air Transport Service 

and Airlines of the United States, 
these Douglas airplanes 

round out a flight schedule 

of North Atlantic crossings 

at the average rate of one 

every 20 minutes of the day. 


While such frequency 

of transatlantic flights 

is the product of global war, 
it is a pattern for peace 
when Douglas transports 

in world airline service 

will bring all continents 

to your very doorstep! 


Re Zouglas 


\ ser, oF 


Firat anouno THE WORLD = Firat THE WORLD OVER AIRCRAFT 


a 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China National 
Airways — Pan American - Grace Airways =— Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexi de Aviaci = Panair Do Grazil — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion. 
S.A. — Uraba, M lin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, S$. A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Canadian Pacific 
pines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — A.8. 

port ( ) — indian National mee =— t. A. P. &. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England). 
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possible. We are convinced that with 
more care military objectives will not be 
confused with humble dwellings.” 
The appeal was couched in terms of 
moderation. It did not call for a cessa- 
tion of the bombing. And it did not ap- 
pear to have been inspired by the Nazis. 
However, it was at bottom naive, for the 
French know that the bombing must go 
on. The British Broadcasting Corp. put it 
this way: “Our pilots realize that the lives 
and homes of our friends are at stake. 
They will thérefore exercise the greatest 
possible care, but the scale of these at- 
tacks will inevitably add to the sufferings 
which you, our staunch friends, have so 
courageously endured in this war.” 


Drama In Stockholm 
Allied Agents Force SKF to Decide 
on Ball Bearings Vital to the Nazis 


Stockholm’s Grand Hotel Royal, once 
mainly renowned for its lush winter gar- 
den and its superb terrace view over the 
glittering waterways and the grounds of 
the palace, has won a different kind of 
fame in the war. Housing scores of for- 
eign correspondents (who can’t find suit- 
able apartments in the overcrowded city), 
a Foreign Office pressroom, and a minia- 
ture “Fleet Street” of Anglo-American 
newspaper bureaus, the massive, dark- 
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gray structure has become one of the 
world’s principal news exchanges and a 
busy diplomatic hive. 


New Faces: Last week, in this center 
of international news beats and intrigues, 
there appeared a succession of new faces, 
each heralding fresh trouble for neutral 
Sweden. Both Germany and the Allies 
dispatched special agents to Stockholm 
to hght out the standing issue of Swedish 
shipments of vital war materials, in par- 
ticular ball bearings, to the Reich. 

The first to arrive in the tense Swed- 
ish capital on May 5 was a top Nazi trade 


expert, Dr. Kurt Schnurre, who negoti- 
ated several commercial agreements with 





Stockholm: There has lately been an 
animated discussion in the Swedish press 
about the qualities and merits of Swed- 
ish women, compared with their sisters 
in other countries. The discussion started 
when a certain Danish gentleman criti- 
cized Swedish women, asserting that 
they lacked chic and looked dull and 
colorless. Swedish men were chivalrous 
enough to defend the women of their 
own country but most of the “defense” 
came from the Swedish women them- 
selves who thereby proved—what every 
“neutral observer” will be ready to con- 
fim—that Swedish women are not only 
smart and attractive but also well able 
to look after themselves. 

The Swedish woman’s way of dress- 
ing may be less fancy and extravagant 
than that of other women but it cannot 
be denied that it suits her type and the 
climate. In the morning, when she goes 
shopping the Swedish woman usually 
wears a tailor-made suit in a discreet 
shade of tweed or some other sporty 
material, shoes with low heels, and a 
“college hat.” In the afternoon in cold 
weather she puts on a fur coat—from 
blue fox to dyed squirrel, according to 
her means—and some small, crazy hat 
made of flowers or feathers, often with 
a veil in any color from light gray to 
black. 

She has a fancy for shoes which she 
tries to satisfy despite the strict shoe ra- 
tioning, which permits not more than 
two or three pairs a year. The leather 
rationing has resulted in a flood of cork- 
soled shoes, very becoming to women. 
with slender ankles, and of shoes with 
ersatz soles, a kind of pressed carbon 
which looks like leather as long as one 
does not walk in the wet, melting snow 
which often covers the streets of Stock- 
holm for weeks in spring and autumn. 

_In the evening the present fashion 
gives the Swedish woman practically a 
free hand to dress as best suits her type 
and figure. No color is particularly fa- 
vored, though one sees a certain amount 
of white and black, which is becoming 
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to nearly all women, blond, dark, or red. 
Gold and silver lamé is popular because 
it is unrationed, and so are silk, taffeta, 
and velvet. In summer brighter colors 
are wom than in winter, usually with 
vivid flower patterns. 

The Swedish woman likes to wear an 
evening gown in the Greek style with 
the dress falling in loose soft pleats held 
together at the waist with some fancy 
belt. Few bare shoulders and low-cut 
frocks are to be seen. The restaurants, 
theaters, and cinemas are always crowd- 
ed with people who before the war used 
to spend their money in traveling abroad 
and in cars or motorboats. Many also 
prefer to spend their money by having 
a good time and not by giving it to the 
tax collector. There are still plenty of 
things one can buy; the shops are full 
of clothes, fur coats, shoes, and even 
food. The clothes and shoe rationing is 
very strict but there are many things 
which one can buy without coupons or 
points. Most luxury articles belong to 
the pointless category. Even hats are 
pointless. 

Despite the otherwise very effective 
price-control, prices of some goods have 
risen enormously since the war. Food 
prices have risen considerably, except 
those of staple foods like bread, butter, 
and milk. ‘The food situation is, on the 
other hand, better than at any time since 
the start of the war. The last harvest 
was good, and both last winter and this 
were exceptionally mild and _ short, 
which has been a great help for the fish- 
ermen. Otherwise, fishing in the open 
sea is’still handicapped by the oil short- 
age and the mines which infest the best 
fishing grounds. As a result of the rich 
crops last fall, the production of butter 
ane eggs has also gone up. There have 
been several extra distributions of eggs 
recently and to eat an egg at breakfast 
once or twice a week is now possible 
even without resorting to the black mar- 


ket. Lately cream and mutton have been - 


exempted from the rationing. Fruits— 
apples from Hungary, oranges and 


grapefruit from Spain—are plentiful, 
though at stiff prices. So even the des- 


afford it. The menus are long and un- 


. night whoopee, you almost have to go to 


sert of a Swedish menu is no longer a 
problem. 


Madrid: Spain is probably one of the 
few countries in the world where you 
can still eat like a king. In Madrid’s best 
restaurants you can have everything 
from caviar to crépes suzette—if you can 


restricted in any way, but in most good 
restaurants you must pay for an entire 
meal, even though you only eat one 
dish. The cheapest possible “eatable” 
meal costs $2.50 with wine or beer. In 
the best places you are lucky to get 
away for i than $7.50 a person. 

At the same time, of course, many 
thousands of the poor are not getting 
enough to eat. Flour and potatoes are 


the hardest things to find, according to } 


middle-class workers, and even they 
must go to the black market for unwa- 
tered milk and even bread. The very 
poor are taken care of by the Falangist 
social organizations. However, most 
poor mothers who are given cans of 
condensed milk for their babies are in- 
clined to sell their allotment on the } 
black market for ten times its regular | 
value. Thus much of the good that might 
be done for the poorer classes is voided. 
After children of the poor reach the age 
of 2 they are herded into community 
restaurants to be fed twice a day. There 
they are given very good food which 
cannot be resold on the black market. 
Unfortunately, however, these children’s 
restaurants are not very numerous. 
Spanish eating hours are guaranteed 
to make strong men quail. Lunch at 2:30 
usually ends about 4. Dinner in most 
restaurants cannot be had before 9 at 
night, and more often begins at 10:30 
to 11. After that, because Franco’s gov- 
ernment frowns onthe old-time, all- 


bed and try to sleep on a full stomach, 
for everything closes at 1. You are lucky 


to finish dinner before 11:30. , 

















































































































































































































































































































































Neutral Tint 
Wont Show 
On Your Face - 





Here are the reasons why Mennen 
is the largest-selling man’s talc: 
—the perfect finishing touch 
~"hammerized” for smoothness 
—neutral tint, doesn’t show on face 
—removes "face shine” after shaving 
~makes your skin look years younger 
also use it all over body after bathing 


Mennen Skin Balm, an after-shave prepara- 
tion in cream form, quickly soothes irritated 
skin. Cooling and non-greasy. Use for sunburn, 
windburn...chapped hands... hot, tired feet. 
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Russia in the years 1939-41. Immediately 
following the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union the stocky doctor tried to swing 
Sweden’s neutrality to the German side, 


-His present dash to Stockholm was caused 


by the news that W. H. Waring, British 
steel expert, who as assistant commercial 
attaché in Stockholm, had been quietly 
studying the ball-bearing issue, had flown 
back to London for instructions. That 
was the tipoff that the Allies meant to put 
the heat on Sweden for a drastic cut in 
deliveries to Germany. 

Hard on the heels of Schnurre, two 
American economic experts arrived by 
air from London. They were Stanton 
Griffis, 57-year-old investment banker 
and movie executive from Boston, who 
became Chief of the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures in the OWI, and his legal ex- 
pert, Douglas Poteat. Griffis was chosen 
for the job by Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator Leo T. Crowley as a long- 
standing personal friend, as well as a man 
of wealth and responsibility with much 
foreign business experience and many 
Swedish acquaintances (Griffis was a fan 
of the Swedish artist Anders Zorn of 
whose etchings he once owned one of 
the largest collections). 


New Deal: Griffis promptly called on 
Foreign Minister Christian Giinther. Also 
he conferred with Marcus Wallenberg 
Jr., Sweden’s most influential banker who 
has frequently negotiated with the Allies, 
and with Harald Hamberg, 53-year-old 
managing director of SKF, the world- 
spanning Swedish ball-bearing concem 
of Goteborg. 

To avoid the issue of Swedish neuv- 
trality, Griffis tackled the firm direct. The 
deal he put up to them was this: If SKF 
cancels its contract with the Germans, 
the United States will buy its ball-bearing 
output at the same or a better price, tak- 
ing delivery in the postwar period if 
necessary. Refusal to cancel the contract 
will put the Swedish SKF on the Allied 
black list at once, severing its fiscal rela- 
tions with the American SKF at Phila- 
delphia and depriving it of Allied orders 
indefinitely after the war. These moves 
had been approved in advance by Wil- 
liam L. Batt, vice chairman of the WPB 
and president of American SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., who holds voting control in 
that firm. 

. On May 18, Stockholm officially de- 
clared that Swedish exports of ball bear- 
ings to the Reich—before the bombing of 
German plants—had not exceeded 3 per 
cent of Nazi ball-bearing production. 
Meanwhile, U. S. authorities began an in- 
vestigation of the books of American SKF. 


De Valera’s Ride 


Because of one man’s illness, Eire will 
have its second general election within a 
year on May 30. Finance Minister Sean 
T. O'Kelly wasn’t well enough to be at 
Leinster House in Dublin on Tuesday, 
and the opposition defeated Premier Ea 





wouldn’t this sign 


look good to you? 


Picture yourself coming home after giving one 
... two... three years of your life in the defense 
of your country. 

Wouldn’t you expect the folks at home to 
have taken the time and the trouble to see that 
there’d be a job waiting for you? 

The key to immediate postwar jobs is getting 
the planning done now—the blueprints drawn 
and ready on the shelf—the legal matters all 
straightened out—financial arrangements all 
made. If this is done now, the building industry 
—America’s No. 1 Employer—can have jobs 
ready for millions of service men. 

Jobs for service men are good enough reason 
to plan now. But remember, too, the advantages 
to you. Construction can start quicker. You'll 
get first call on materials if you are ready. And 


~~ 


If you were a Carpenter’s Mate ~~~ 


- you'll probably: move into your new home, 


school, or store while other folks are milling . 
around in the rush of postwar building that is 
sure to come. 

Many architects and engineers, freed from 
the rush of construction work early in the 
war, are now able to give your planning 
needs full consideration. Talk to them now 
about your postwar building ideas. 

Get those plans on paper. 

You'll help your friends in the 
service— you'll help your country 
—and yourself. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. NW-5 © 2270East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich. 

3 Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California : 





START AN ARCHITECT ON 


A POSTWAR 


SUGGESTS 


PLAN NOW 


TFenestta 


_WINDOws ¢ DOORS - ROOF DECK + FLOOR DECK - METAL SIDING ¢- ABD OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 








“WHAT DO 


Would the workman who has once 
found how much time and effort he 
can save with a Stanley Electric Saw 
want to go back to the drudgery of 
hand sawing? 

The Stanley Electric Saws, Drills, 
Screw Drivers, and Unishears that 
substitute electrical horse power for 
“elbow grease” are more than muscle 
relief to the craftsman. They spare 
him preciobs ¢#me to apply to work 
requiring more skill than brawn, 
work that is worth more, work for 
which he can earn more. 

The men who will build the post- 





OA tinker” 


war America will need tools like 
these, tools keyed to the rapid tempo 
of modern construction and indus- 
trial production. Many of them will 
be Stanley Electric Tools. 

For this tremendous project they 
will also need vast quantities of Hand 
Tools, Hardware, Strip Steel, Metal 
Stampings, Industrial Finishes, and 


Steel Strapping...all bearing the 
name Stanley that has been known 


and trusted by craftsmen for over 
100 years. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 


TRADE MARK 
Stanley Hardware—for Stanley Electric Tools ening Stat Stamp- 
doors, windows, cabi- — portable electric drills, ings—formed or deep 


mets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commere 


o- gpenings. screw drivers. 
im ‘cools — wood 
and meral working hand Stealey Steel — hot and 


cold rolled strip steel. 
tools for ms tata Standard sasivee, ~oad 
cial analysis and alloys. 


pemsoee, mechanics an 
byists. 





hammers, saws, grind 
ers, metal shears and 


- drawn parts made to 
Order. 


Stanley Steel Strap- 
ping — shipping con- Stanley Chemical—Lac- 
tainer reinforcement. quers, enamels, synth 

Banding. Tools for acs and japans for in- 
application. dustrial 
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mon De Valera’s | greagens by one vote 
on a transport bill. The government had 
proposed creating a company to run vir- 
tually all rail and highway transportation 
in Eire. O’Kelly’s ballot would have made 
a tie, enabling the speaker to cast the 
deciding vote in favor of the government. 

Instead of calling for a vote of con- 
fidence—which he probably would have 
received since the. defeat was on a tech- 
nical issue—De Valera took what an op- 
pet called a “midnight ride” to Doug- 
as Hyde, the aged and. ailing President 
of Eire, and advised him to dissolve the 
Dail Eireann and call a general election. 
Another opponent accused the Premier of 
taking advantage of the President’s fail- 
ing health. Labor Leader William Nor- 
ton blamed De Valera’s action on anger 
which he described by saying: “De Va- 
lera was in a temperature that no ther- 
mometer could register.” 


Significance 





Probably the real reason for De Va- 
lera’s haste lay in the fact that since the 
election last summer his Fianna Fail 
party has had three votes less than a 


International 


President Hyde had a midnight caller 


majority in the Dail. The Premier has 
been volubly unhappy at having to de- 
— on minority groups to carry any ° 
is measures. The Transport Bill defeat 
gave him his first chance'to call an elec 
tion. He thinks it will give him the de 
sired majority. 
Neutrality will not be an issue as such. 


The Irish are almdst unanimously cage 














Bombers and Balm of Battles 
Out of This “Heart of Cold” 


From producing an ever-increasing quantity of peni- 
cillin to building bombers... that is the range of war 
jobs on which you find Worthington refrigeration com- 


_pressors—the “heart” of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration systems. 

To make enough penicillin—and quickly!—Worth- 
ington compressors must "freeze-dry” thousands of 
gallons of water-soluble mould to get only a few pounds 
of the life-saving drug. Similarly, other Worthington 
compressors help create stratosphere-like conditions 
for the testing of bomber engines. 

Worthington makes more of the “vitals” of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems than any other manu- 
facturer ... Diesel and gas engines, steam turbines, 
condensers, Multi-V-Drives, refrigeration valves and 


Power Plant Equipment © Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets ¢ 












































fittings, pumps and compressors. In many installations, 
Worthington has taken sole responsibility for major 
operating equipment, from the unit that powers the sys- 
tem to the compressor at its “ heart”’. 

So also in hundreds of chemical and petroleum procs 
esses, explosives and synthetic rubber, aircraft, power 
and public services — machines with the world-wide- 
recognized Worthington trademark are everywhere part 
of the struggle for Victory and Peace. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


Diesel & Gas Engines © Pumps & Compressors © Air Conditioning & - 
Refrigerating Equipment © Power Transmission Equipment © Construction & Mining Machinery ©. Locomotive Feedwater Heaters 
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A Saati dream 
of CONTROL 


Fortunately, there’s a far more convenient, fess tiring 
instrument of control in a business than the puppet- 
master’s strings could offer. This is Kardex’s “Fact- 
Power”. Thousands of organizations are using Kardex 


| Visible Record Systems of Administrative Control to 


speed and simplify the analyzing, ‘coordinating and 
planning required to meet today’s varied managerial 
problems. Machine utilization is being increased . . . 
contract termination prepared for . . . inventories re- 
adjusted. “Fact-Power” has a vital part in planning 
reconversion, too, and in formulating the sales programs 
whose ultimate goal must be maximum peace-time em- 
ployment levels. Kardex not only presents the facts 
about a business, but chart-like, it actually signals their 
relationship to one another! Kardex alone offers Graph- 
A-Matic’s visible method of control . . . with operating 
savings up to 50 per cent! 
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to remain neutral, and De Valera’s popu- 
larity rose sharply when he summarily 
rejected the Allied request to close Axis 
consulates in Dublin. However, as the 
great exponent of neutrality he may be 
able to appeal for votes on the grounds 
that a vote for his party will be a reaf- 
firmation of the country’s neutrality 
policy. 

De Valera may also catch some Labor 


_ votes from those members of the power- 


ful Transport Workers Union who believe 
the defeated Transport Bill might guar- 
antee or raise their wages. The Labor 
party in general and the big Fine Gael 
party oppose the bill as part of De Va- 
lera’s economic policy to make Eire in- 
dependent of Britain economically as 
well as politically. De Valera’s opponents 
point to the blockade of Eire, high prices, 
food shortages, and unemployment as 
proving’ economic self-sufficiency is im- 
practical. 


Parley in Sian 


An earnest attempt to end the political 
and military deadlock between the Cen- 
tral Government of China and the Con- 
munist guerrilla armies of the north was 
under way last week. On May 10 it was 
announced officially in Chungking that a 
conference between representatives of 
the two regimes was in progress at an- 
cient Sian, walled trade metropolis of 
Shensi Province. 

There were two Central Government 
representatives—Gen. Chang Chih-chung, 
a tall, slim, and richly bemedaled career 
officer in his early 50s, who is the head 
of the Political Training Board of the 
Chungking National Military Council; 
and Wang Shih-chieh, a small, bespec- 
tacled university professor, of the same 
age as the general and representing the 
interests of the libéral element on the 
council. . 

The Communists were represented by 
Lin Tsu-han, alias Lin Pai-chu, a perky, 
political veteran and former railroad |a- 
bor organizer of about 60, who helped 
Sun Yat-sen found the Kuomintang. Ex- 
pelled in 1927 after a showdown with 
Chiang Kai-shek, he was recently rein- 
stated in spite of his continued affiliation 
with the Communist party. Lin Tsu-han 
heads the Northern Shensi Border Gov- 
ernment, most important of the four or 
five Communist-controlled “border gov- 
ernments” of Northern China, and the 
only one outside the Japanese zone of 
occupation. 

Along with this news of the inter-Chi- 
nese peace conference came an announce- 
ment by the Chungking Minister of In- 
formation, Liang Han-chao, that the first 
authorized correspondents’ visit to the 
hitherto blockaded Communist regime 
in North China would shortly be organ- 
ized. The newspapermen would leave for 
Yenan, capital of Communist-controll 
Northern Shensi, within a week, the min- 
ister promised. 
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New Steel Beauties 
on the Santa Fe 


There isn’t yet the ceremony in taking 
delivery of a new locomotive that there 
is in christening a ship. | 
But, just the same, it’s a great occa- 
sion on the Santa Fe when we receive 
those super-powered, high-speed 
locomotives so badly needed today. 
For every new one means “rolling” 


more freight trains loaded with war 


matériel, and more trains operated 


for the increasing troop movements. 
The three locomotives shown above 
are among the first delivered of the big 
fleet‘of powerful locomotives ordered 
by Santa Fe. And more are coming! 
* Illustrated above—new ‘‘z-8-g'° steam locomotive, 
“2900 class’; 5400-H.P. freight Diesel; ‘*2-10-4"* 
steam locomotive, **500/ 
class."’ You can bet your 
driving wheels they'll 
pull a lot of trains fast! 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Canada and the Empire 


As statesman, war leader, and public 
speaker, Prime Minister William Lyon 
_ Mackenzie King has been invariably an 
. uninspiring figure. There is warmth with- 
out fire and courage without histrionics 
in the stubby, 69-year-old Canadian Prime 
Minister. To the war leaders of Britain 
and the British Empire, who gathered in 
London to hear him speak, he appeared 
last week determined, unexciting, and 
perhaps a little disappointing. 

On the rostrum of the royal gallery of 
the Palace of Westminster, facing Com- 
mons and Lords, and the other empire 
Prime Ministers with whom he was con- 
cluding a series of meetings, the Ca- 
nadian visitor had the assignment of ex- 
plaining Canada’s desire for world collab- 
oration without tightening empire ties. 
An ardent supporter of the theory that 
nations should deal with each other out- 
side of power blocs, he proceeded in his 
plain way to clarify Canada’s position: 
@ “The security and the welfare of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth 
and, in large measure, the security and 
welfare of all peace-loving nations will 
depend on the capacity of the nations of 
the commonwealth to give leadership in 
the pursuit of policies which in character 
are not exclusive, but inclusive.” 
€ “In considering new methods of. or- 
ganization to bring the nations of the 
commonwealth closer together, we can- 
not be too careful to see that, to our own 
peoples, the new methods will not appear 
as an attempt to limit their freedom of 
decision or, to peoples outside the com- 
monwealth, as an attempt to establish 
a separate bloc.” 
¢ “I am firmly convinced that the way to 
maintain the unity of the commonwealth 
is to base that unity upon principles which 
can be extended to all nations.” 


Independent Canada: The fact that 
King was speaking of “inclusive” policies 
and against a separate bloc pointed up the 
question: Had the other Prime Ministers 
agreed with him on these points? The 
Toronto Globe and Mail noted that the 
London audience was studiously. silent 
during this part of King’s speech. 

But the Prime Minister’s meaning was 
clear: Canada would not support any plan 
of integrated empire. 


Socialist Test 


The news services and metropolitan 
press of Canada were preparing to handle 
the most interesting domestic story of the 
pre-invasion period—a provincial election 
in Saskatchewan. When Premier William 
John Patterson set June 15 as the voting 
day, staking the life of his Liberal gov- 
ernment on its administrative record and 


on a comprehensive postwar program, he 
did much more than that. Canada’s po- 
litical fight over the issue of socialism was 
reaching a climax. 

In the immediate prewar years, but 
especially since the war started, socialism 
had taken giant political strides in Can- 
ada. In the legislatures of Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia, and Ontario, socialists 
representing the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation formed the official op- 
position. While it was true the CCF had 
never been a winner in any general elec- 


tion, every politician of whatever stripe © 


knew that the leftist tide would either 
flood over on June 15, or recede. 

In calling this election, after once ex- 
tending the life of the Saskatchewan leg- 
islature an extra year (NEWSWEEK, April 
17), Premier Patterson was under no il- 
lusion that his Liberal administration was 
certain of reelection. On the contrary, he 
heard on all sides of growing CCF opti- 
mism that the socialists would win power. 


Renlonremnt: This much was certain: 
The CCF would use Saskatchewan as a 
major battleground. The top men of the 
national party, led by M. J. Coldwell, the 
federal leader, would assist the provincial 
machine in the campaign. Socialist pres- 
sure on the voter would be unrelenting 
right up to polling time. 





What provincial socialism meant was 
not clear. (The CCF program of national 
socialism for Canada envisages the gov- 
ernment taking over the large corpora- 
tions, banks, and insurance companies.) 
Should the CCF win in Saskatchewan, it 
would have no alternative but to adminis. 
ter government within the capitalistic 
system of Canada, just as Alberta’s Social 
Credit government has been forced to do 
since 1935. 

Nevertheless, the. Saskatchewan elec. 
tion has tremendous political significance 
for one reason: The result should de- 
termine whether or not a body of Ca- 
nadian voters will entrust government to 
socialists. If Saskatchewan voters decide 
to do so, the CCF will be encouraged 
to believe that the federal government 
is not beyond its reach. Then, although 
not until then, would Canada have real 
socialism. 


Canadian Trends 


Postwar Oil: Canadian geologists esti- 
mate that 100,000,000 acres in the North- 
west Arctic warrant exploration for oil, 
and explorers are being encouraged to 
start work. 


Doweries: Parliament may be asked 
to consider giving doweries, in lieu of 
special training for peacetime jobs, to 
girls on demobilization from the Cana- 
dian services. Most of the service girls 
already have training qualifying them 
for civilian jobs. 








Courtroom Strip: Magistrate H. S. Wood fled from his court in Vancouver, B.C., 
when six Doukhobor men and women started taking off their clothes. The disrobers 
were spectators at the trial of sixteen of their Russian brethren, charged with nude 
parading. The Douks now disrobe in protest against Canada’s selective-service law 
and other wartime restrictions. 
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When World War II struck the world with all its fury, 
Warner Electric Brakes were ready! Immediately, their 
accurate control and split-second stopping power, as 
proved in years of service on leading tractor-trailer 
fleets, were enlisted by our armed forces. Dependable 
in all kinds of weather, Warner Electric Brakes were 
adopted for essential motor transports and huge artil- 
lery pieces, demonstrating their superiority today on all 
of the world’s battlefields. And when Victory is won, 
‘the experience gained under most grueling war condi- 
tions will be applied to electric brakes for scores of new 
peacetime uses. Then power shovels—and many other 


types of power equipment will be braked electrically. 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 





CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECONDB STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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High-School Revolution 


EI Salvador Rebels Flock Back Home 
as Menéndez Takes Over Presidency 





The military revolution of April 2 had 
failed in El Salvador. With 500 police, 
600 militiamen, and 400 soldiers Presi- 
dent Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez 
had defeated a revolutionary force of 
1,100 (Newsweek, April 17). Then, as 
in 1932 when he killed some 2,000 “com- 
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revolt won out where the armed uprising 
had lost. It deposed Martinez, emptied 
the jails, and started El] Salvador on the 
road to representative government. 
The students issued their call when 
Martinez condemned Prof. Arturo Ro- 
mero to death as a leader of the April 2 
revolt. “Decree for a general strike in- 
cluding hospitals, courts, and _ public 
works,” said the leaflet. “The basis of 
the strike shall be general passive re- 
sistance, noncooperation with the gov- 
ernment, the wearing of mourning, the 





Hernandez Martinez, wife, and daughters—they will take up farming 


munists” to put down an uprising, Mar- 
tinez began to draw his nation’s blood in 
punishment. 

Sixty-two truckloads of peasants on 
their way to San Salvador to demonstrate 
were ambushed, machine-gunned, and 
buried in trenches. A woman with a 
market basket on her head lay dead on 
the main square of the capital for three 
days. A civilian was tortured so much in 
a vain effort to make him tell the names 
of conspirators that a priest cried out: 
“Even Jesus suffered less.” Executions 
avenged twelve a day. Salvadorans esti- 
mated that 3,000 had been killed in 
the uprising and the massacres; the 
jails held 5,000 more. When the Arch- 
bishop pleaded for an end to the slaugh- 
ter, Martinez slammed the door in his 
face. Once more it seemed that he would 

acify by terror. and maintain his rule 
or years. 


The Manifesto: But on April 24, high- 
school and college students of the coun- 
try published a leaflet which started a 
general strike. Last week the high-school 


unity of all classes, the prohibition of 
fiestas. 


“By showing the tyrant the abyss be- 


tween him and the people, by isolating 
him completely, we shall cause his down- 
fall. Boycott the movies, the newspapers, 
the national lottery. Pay no taxes. Aban- 
don government jobs. Leave them un- 


filled. Pray daily for the souls of the mas- ° 


sacred. The Archbishop has been humili- 
ated.” ie 


The Response: Public-school and uni- 
versity students struck first. By April 27, 
chauffeurs had quit work; cars and buses 
stopped running; private schools closed. 
On April 28 federal and municipal em- 
ployes went out. They were followed by 
railway workers. 

On May 2, women dressed in mourn- 
ing marched silently through the streets. 
Three days later, 60 physicians, mem- 
bers of the staff of the Rosales Hospital, 
notified the United States Embassy that 
they had joined the strikers. All doctors’ 
offices were closed. 

The strike became virtually complete 


on May 6. Even in the heart of San Sal- 
vador the stores and banks failed to open. 
Factories and business offices shut down. 
There were no movies. There was no 
traffic, no transportation. Everyone but 
the police stayed at home. 


The Result: On May 8, just two weeks 
after the strike started, Martinez called 
his cabinet together to discuss the situa- 
tion. All but one of the Ministers urged 
that he resign. The country was solidly 
against him; it would do no good to con- 
tinue. On the next day the Assembly ac- 
cepted his resignation, and Gen. Andrés 
Ignacio Menéndez, the 62-year-old Min- 
ister of Defense, became El Salvador’s 
new President. Menéndez is a short, 
stout army career man with a reputation 
for honesty and ability. He had not been 
in good health lately (diabetes and a bad 
heart) and the country did not expect 
him to try to entrench himself in office. 

His first act was to grant an uncondi- 


_ tional amnesty to all political prisoners 


and to ask an end of the strike. But El 
Salvador would not go back to work un- 
til Martinez, who had taken asylum in 
the Mexican Embassy, had left the coun- 
try for good. On May 11, he went. to 
Guatemala with his wife, three daughters, 
and three grandchildren. 


The Denouement: In Guatemala’ 
City, Martinez told a press conference 
that he was going to devote the rest of 
his life to agriculture. Possibly he had 
escaped with a fortune, for the profits of 
his rule were great. 

He was probably not unwelcome in 
Guatemala, which is ruled by one of his 
friends, Jorge Ubico, a horseback dicta- 
tor with a Napoleon haircut and some 
local fame for building roads with forced 
Indian labor. 

In El Salvador the sirens screamed and 
firecrackers popped in glad celebration 
of Martinez’ departure. The general strike 
was ended. 

Newspapers resumed publication with 
freedom of the press for the first time in 
thirteen years. Masses were held again 
in Rosario Church, where a police patrol 
had forced a priest to give up services 
during the black days of April. 

Political refugees (including ten depu- 
ties of the National Assembly) who had 
crowded the hotels of Honduras and Gua- 
temala could go back home. 

El Salvador was confident that Me- 
néndez would call a Presidential election 


- in time to name a successor to take office 


Jan. 1. There were no candidates as yet, 
but there were some very popular men. 
One was Professor Romero, who was still 
ine San Miguel, slowly recovering from 
machete wounds inflicted by soldiers who 
had caught him trying to escape to Hon- 
duras last month. Once he had not ex- 
pected to live to face the firing squad. 
Last week he learned that the students 
planned a big welcome for his return to 
Salvador. No one would stop them. It 
was their revolution. . 
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HE return to eu production won’t 

be accomplished without industrial “‘casual- 
ties” —every realistic business thinker knows that 
‘some mortality is inevitable in such adjustment. 


Farsighted planning now will enable many com- 
panies to carry-on and thréugh — they will re- 
establish and hold places for their products on 
sales floors of the better dealers tomorrow. 


Such planning recognizes that there will be many problems beyond 
the control of management — to be met as they arise with im- 
mediate resourcefulness. Well-conceived, thorough postwar plans 
of action concern themselves properly with the known factors—the 
anticipated trends of the peacetime future. 





and It is a certainty that even well-known, long established industrial 

tion firms will encounter new competition — new, aggressive organiza- 

rike tions, unfettered by any traditional methods of manufacturing and 
marketing, who are determined to challenge the places which older, 

with . prewar companies believe they hold in the industrial world. 

oe And it is another certainty that buyers in the postwar world won't 

— differ materially in their usual habits — they will want values for 


their dollars, not mediocre products at de luxe prices. Those manu- 
facturers, whether entrenched or newcomers in a given market, who 
are best equipped to provide better products at attractive prices can 
had expect to fare best in the coming battle of competitive production. 

, To make better products—at lower cost—will demand production- 


a engineering skill implemented with the best modern machine tools. 

Me- Such ‘production has its roots in man-hour output. Only by main- 

stion taining or excelling our expected national. industrial par can we at- 

fice tain security of jobs and wages for the greatest number of workers. 

yet, The vital significance of industrial pe to industry is summarized in : 
nen. the panel headed “Spotlight Facts for Your Future I.P, Planning.” . 
« In the new competition — postwar — the farsighted manu- 

— facturer will look to the most modern and advanced ma- 


ses chine tools as the most effective means of maintaining in- 
dustrial par and its benefits in terms of employment — 
better production at lower cost. 


Sack the attack BUY MORE BONDS 
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Ward-Administration Slugfest _ 
Ends Round One, Avery on Top 


Union Election Clears Way 


but Other Scraps Impend 


Two men came back to their offices 
last week. Each had been away for a 
while. Geographically they were only 
594 miles apart, but any attempt to meas- 
ure the spread between their viewpoints 
would call for measurements in some- 
thing like light years. 

@ In Washington, President Roosevelt 
held his first press conference after a 
month’s vacation in South Carolina. He 
was in fine fettle. He cracked a critical 
whip at 173 correspondents for their cov- 
erage of the Montgomery Ward dispute 
(see page 86). Then he told them that 
the matter would be settled that very day. 
“If,” the President went.on, permitting 
direct quotation, “the election shows 


that the union does not have a majority’ 


... that will end the case . . . If the elec- 
tion shows that the union does have a ma- 
jority (it did: 3 to 2), then the manage- 
ment has declared it is willing to continue 





its contract and that will end the case.” 
@ In Chicago, Sewell L. Avery, chair- 
man of Montgomery Ward & Co., walked 
into his eighth-floor office, from which he 
had been carried out by soldiers while 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General, and 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Under Secretary 
of Commerce, looked on. Avery’s return 
came after thirteen days of government 
operation which had culminated in the 
abrupt restoration of the properties the 
night before. Though Avery had said he 
thought that Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, who seized the plant for the 
government (and “who is a very strong 
man”), should carry him back into his of- 
fice he did not wait for Jones. He breezed 
into his sanctum smiling and thanking 
employes for the bouquet they had 
bought to brighten up his desk. But he 
was not smiling when he told reporters 
that the fight had just begun. “The funda- 
mental issues must still be determined 
in the courts,” he said. 


Courts and Contracts: Ward’s was 
out of the courts in two instances as the 
week came to a close. White-haired Fed- 


Associated Press 


Youthful Montgomery Ward employes celebrate their CIO union’s election victory 
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eral Judge William H. Holly, who looks 
like a benign, beardless Santa Claus, 


ruled that since the government had 


returned the plants, there was no 
point in giving his lengthy, prepared 
decision on the legality of the seizure. 
Judge Holly dismissed the case without 
prejudice, which meant that the govern- 
ment could bring similar suits later. 


Out of court, too, was Paul D. Sowell, 


assistant to Ward’s operating manager. 
Federal charges accusing him of tear- 
ing down a government poster were 
dropped. 

Meanwhile, Avery and Samuel Wol- 
chok, the scar-faced, pudgy head of the 
international CIO union, were in agree- 
ment on one thing: Contrary to the Presi- 
dential assumption, there never had been 
any agreement for extension of the dis- 
puted Ward-CIO contract following the 
election runoff. The heavy-browed Wol- 
chok and other union leaders virtually 
howled their displeasure over the return 
of the properties to Ward’s. The general 
complaint sounded was that the govern- 
ment should have remained in possession 
until a contract had been wrung from 


- 


Avery. os 


» What hurt was that Avery, while stat- . 


ing a willingness to negotiate with the 
union, announced flatly that he never 
again would agree to the checkoff of 
union dues or any variant of the closed 
shop. In 1942, after two commands from 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief in 
time of war, Avery had agreed to these 
things in a one-year contract which he 
had observed. 

And, as the week drew to a close, the 
making of yet another bitter Ward-Ad- 
ministration clash was up for White House 
action. The WLB had sent to the President 
a case involving a wholly owned Ward 
subsidiary, the Hummer Manufacturing 
Co. of Springfield, Ill. About 450 em- 
ployes (AFL) of this munitions manv- 
facturer (the only one in the Ward setup) 
had struck a fortnight ago when the 
company defied a WLB order to sign 
a maintenance-of-membership contract. 
Moreover, though not yet in the White 
House stage, Ward’s has other labor dis- 
putes of varying degree in Denver, De- 
troit, New York City, Portland, Ore., 


Oakland, and St. Paul. 


Significance-~—— 


If, in an affair of this kind, there can 
be said to be a winner, it appeared that 
Avery had made his point. His position 
through five months of WLB pressure to 
extend the existing contract was that he 
did not have the right to deal with the 
union until it proved it represented a true 


- majority. He stuck to that position. The 


plants were seized. The election was held 
and the union won. Now, negotiations 
for a new contract are scheduled to go 
forward. 

‘Also Avery’s resistance focused public 
attention on the Administration’s entire 
labor policy and caused two Congression- 
al investigations to get under way. And 
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““Unforeseen evenis...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


WHERE IN THE -WORLD HAS HE BEEN? 


He’s one of those who are carrying the war to 
the enemy... smashing him back from the lands 
be has enslaved. 

He travels thousands of miles to fight for an 
atoll you never heard of... but to fight for you. 
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ALL AMERICA is contributing men and women 
to the cause of world peace and stability. 

All groupsare doing their part, among them the 
insurance people of this nation. Today, the agents, 
brokers and employees in our country’s armed 


forces are measured by the tens of thousands. 

Still other thousands remain to carry on the 
vital work of insurance and bonding. They are 
serving to the limit of their capacity. 

Quietly, on their own, they are giving up hours 
of relaxation to speed the production lines of our 
war plants. They are responding wholeheartedly 
to our government’s every need. 

These people have a heritage of service. It is 
natural for them to be helpful ... whether in the 
cause of the nation or of their policyholders. You 
can count on your insurance agent. Maryland ~ 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 





Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Isn't the headline backward? 
No...not when you're figuring 
fuel for raids instead of rides. One 
Flying Fortress needs 235 gallons 
of 100-octane gasoline per hour. 
A racing destroyer uses 3000 gal- 
lons of oil in the same period. 


And so... ? To meet mount- 
ing war demands, the petroleum 
industry bends every effort to in- 
crease production. Automobile 
owners cooperate by reducing 
consumption—driving only when 
necessary, sharing transportation, 
caring for cars and trucks, com- 
plying with rationing rules. 

Uncle Sam's admonition 
to “Fight Waste’’—to use 
less, so our fighting forces 
will have more—applies to 
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How many gallons 


the mile? 


all essential materials. That helps 
to explain why so many drillers 
push the search for oil with Yellow 
Strand Preformed Rotary Line, 
and often with Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings. A drilling 
line with Yellow Strand stamina, 
limbered by preforming, has the 
fatigue resistance to last... to 
conserve steel, time and money. 
A Yellow Strand Braided Sling, 
smoothly handling pipe, saves 
scarce fiber rope. 

Shipyards, aircraft factories, 
arsenals and railroads are other 
typical industries that combine 
Yellow Strand Ropes and 
Slings to improve effi- 
ciency. May we help you 
get capacity service from 
wire rope? 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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his defiance on the elections* force 
what generally is viewed as an ill-advised 
Administration move: namely, armed 
seizure of the plants without first going 
to court. Emphasizing this opinion wa; 
the fact that afterward, in an extraordi. 
nary night session of Judge Holly’s court, 
Biddle sought and obtained an order re. 
straining Avery and other members of 
the Ward management from interfering 
with the government operation of the 
properties. 

Considering the number of disputes 
in which Ward’s is engaged, and particu. 


material for any number of subsequent 
seizures or legal contests. Hence, it looks 
as if the contestants merely have finished 
round one and are listening to their sec. 
onds analyze the weaknesses exposed in 
the initial slugfest. 

And it is plain that the maintenance. 
of-membership policy is in for some 
thorough-going scrutiny. At present the 
WLB claims that the government can 
force an employer to comply with a main- 
tenance-of-membership order if the ar- 
rangement is satisfactory to the workers. 
It is because it must be voluntary for la- 
bor, but not for employers, that the word 
“voluntary” is used when ordering main- 
tenance-of-membership, board  spokes- 
men have told NEwsweex. But many 
employers and some members of Con- 
gress do not go along with the WLB con- 
tention. It remains for the Congressional ; 
investigations, and whatever court de- 
cisions come out of rounds two, three, 
four or more, to clarify this important 
point. And with it is expected to come 
clarification of a still more important 
point: the limits to the wartime powers 
of the President. 


American Plan 


Lord Beaverbrook of Great Britain, 
who has been charged by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill with framing a postwar 
aviation policy for the Empire, last week 
gave the world a brief glimpse of how 
Britain will jockey for position at the 
forthcoming international air conference. 

First, he told the House of Lords that 
Britain had abandoned the Canadian plan 
of centralized international strait jacket 
control of service frequencies, rates, and 
national passenger and cargo quotas in 
favor of the American plan: the right of 
a nation’s planes to fly, ‘land, and dis 
charge and pick up passengers and cat- 
go anywhere in the world. 

This announcement was made the same 
day that Beaverbrook revealed that the 
United States (through Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State) had prom- 
ised to supply Britain with transport 
planes while Britain was returning t 
peacetime transport production. The next 
day he told the Lords that without British 








*®Avery had no way to get an election. But - 
week the NLRB said it would hold hearings May > 
to consider an amendment permitting employers 
petition for elections where a question of represents 
tion exists. ‘ - 
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Still 


Is your war job vastly different from 
the work you did in peace? It is 
with many people. Yet we, at Vietor, 
have been lucky. Our job is some- 
what similar. A shift from making 
adding machines to producing com- 
plete Norden Bombsights (essen- 
tially a calculating machine) for 
the Army. 

The Norden Bombsight is a 
highly complex mechanism that ex- 
tracts the right answers every time 
from a flock of figures representing 
plane speed, altitude, wind speed, 


air temperature, trail, and soon. By 
twisting knobs, the bombardier sets 


these figures into the computer... . 


amass of gears, cams, lenses, prisms, 
mirrors, etc., operated by electric 
motors, that generate the answer 
to the problem of exactly where in 
space a bomb must be released in 
order to hit the target below. 

‘We are doing many different 
things today in the 
way of extremely 
high-precision 
work that could not 


VICTOR 


working with right answers 


have been dared three years ago. As 
we see it, that’s one of the ultimate, 
lasting rewards for participation in 
the war effort. Better technique. 
Improved know-how is a priceless 


. thing. One that can be carried over 


into a better, cheaper peacetime 
product, in which the buyer can 
have confidence: And that adds up 
to the right answer for all of us. 


ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 
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Looking ve the Future 


: | @ If your residential or business property does not have Page Chain Link Fence protection, 
“® plan for it now. Be prepared, as soon as possible, to safeguard fives against accidents, 
and property against theft or destruction, by erection of this long-lasting fence. Regrets 
never repay losses. Consult a nearby responsible Page Fence firm and learn about the 
reservation list that will enable you to get your fence sooner. Write for booklet, FENCE 
FACTS, and we will send name of Association member near you. Address PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
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“Auld fr-r-riends are best 2° 


The unvarying quality of Teacher’s 
Highland Cream has been building 


friendships since 1830. For 114 V4 the d 
; years, gentlemen have said ..... 4 
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Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
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a the United States would not 
allowed to use for civil aviation the 
Western Hemisphere air bases leased to 
America for 99 years: purely for military 
purposes in exchange for 50 over-age de- 
stroyers. Apparently, Beaverbrook meant 
to use this as a lever to oping. weg Brit- 
ain’s bargaining position, now that Britain 
had been assured flight equipment. 


_ Significance-—— 


At first glance it may look as if the 
United States used its superior position 
with respect to transport planes and their 
manufacture to woo the British away 
from a distasteful Canadian plan. And 
that may be true. But Beaverbrook also 
did some horse trading. In suggesting 
that the British took the short end, he 
improved their bargaining position over 
and above their very real asset in the con- 


trol of the important bases. 


Straw Bosses 


Foremen’s Strike Raises Issue 
of Who Constitutes Management 


For months, foremen in the nation’s 
war plants felt they had been eating oat- 
meal while the workers they supervised 
gobbled caviar. The principal reason: 
Few foremen were allowed overtime pay; 
most of ‘them were on flat monthly sala- 
ries with their pay virtually frozen. 

As a result, the traditional differential 
between production workers’ wages and 
foremen’s pay leveled out to the vanish- 
ing point in many cases. Robert H. Keys, 
president of the Foremen’s Association of 
America, estimated last week that the 
_average foreman in 1948 received $2,200 
to $2,700 less than if he were paid on 
the same basis as production workers 
(foremen usually are skilled workers). 
And because they did not belong to rank- 
and-file labor unions, these supervisors 
(actually an outer fringe of manage- 
ment) were hamstrung in enforcing new 
vase demands under the various labor - 
aws. , 

They had been trying to.do something 
about this wage inequality, however. In 
March of 1943 the FAA signed an agree- 
ment with the Ford Motor Co. But two 
months later the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board said it would not “certify for 
collective-bargaining purposes units com- 
posed of supervisory employes.” Ford 
quickly repudiated its contract. 


opr. METMEE Tg Sothings dragged 
along until a fortnight ago, when mem- 
bers of the FAA walked out of eleven war 
plants in the Detroit area, demanding 
that the War Labor Board recognize their 
union. Last week the strike had spread to 
two more Detroit plants and one in Cleve- 
land, with some 3,500 foremen off their 
jobs. Another 9,000 threatened to strike 
at three Ford plants. 

On May 8, the NLRB ruled that super- 

(Continued on Page 75) 











Marines leap to the attack. News cameramen advance 
with them, recording the. action. And, in short hours, 
those precious pictures are telling their thrilling story to 
America’s newspaper readers. 


For a new electronic device, a development by Sylvania 
engineers, makes it possible to short-wave news pic- 
tures to any part of the world, The blacks, grays and 
whites of a photograph are broadcast in the usual man- 
ner as an audible signal, varying in strength with the 
shading of the picture. Thousands of sea- and land-miles 
away, the electron recorder tube hears the picture and 
reproduces it, line by line, on sensitized paper. Result: 
higher quality pictures, quicker transmission than for- 
merly possible over news-cluttered commercial radio 
circuits. 

Another advance in wartime communication, this newest 
gift of the science of electronics. And, like multiple 
electronic discoveries still veiled in the secrecy of war, 
another scientific accomplishment ready to serve wider 
uses in the peace to come. Good reason why we at 
Sylvania, working with light and sound, amplifiers of 
human sight and hearing, strive to hold our work to the 
highest standard anywhere known. 


~ SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. Vv 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


qj Progrom gets first call f.. 
on all our products, 
tesources and skill. 
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of trade, government and financial come from other sources of $50,000 makes, that what is left after one gets way 
sources, as well as from independent would end up with only 1% per cent through paying taxes is not adequate claim 
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current trends in relation to personal tion is that such a comparison is unfair democratic government. orde; 
investment problems, thus be prepared or inaccurate because one has.to pay _In looking to the future—to postwar prev 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
visory employes might not be discharged 
or discriminated against because they 
were union members, but it held firm on 
its previous rule that a foremen’s union 
could not be certified as a bargaining 
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agent. 
The following day the Ford foremen 


‘called off their threatened walkout and 


the company signed an agreement cov- 
ering wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment. An hour later, the WLB 
stepped in and said it would take juris- 
diction over the other disputes, thus 
pushing the NLRB out of the picture. 

This cleared the atmosphere to a cer- 
tain extent, but 3,500 striking foremen 
still were out. The Army and Navy de- 
manded they_return to their jobs because 
they were seriously hampering war pro- 
duction, but the demand went unheeded. 
It was not until May 12 that Keys offered 
to order his FAA strikers back to work, 
and then only when “assurances are given 
that no retaliatory discharges will be al- 
lowed.” The WLB moved to assure no 
retaliation, but the foremen were wary. 

Because 900 of its supervisory em- 
ployes were off the job, the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. was forced to close its Detroit 
plant, which makes engines for aircraft 
and naval PT boats. This threw 39,000 
production workers into idleness. The 
action came after the Army Air Forces 
refused to accept products turned out in 
the absence of “inspection supervision to 
guarantee quality.” 


Significance-—— 


Industrialists reason that because a 
foreman represents management in deai- 
ing with employes, the wnote thing is a 
plan to unionize management and in that 
way control industry. Hence, industry 
claims, when a foreman classifies himself 
with rank-and-file labor, this means that 
labor sits on both sides of the bargaining 
table. It is true that foremen % not 
generally have the right to fire and hire, 
nor do they set company policy on wages, 
working conditions, or myriad a 
things. But they are bosses and they do 
represent management's closest link with 
the worker. 

The automotive industry has been so 
concerned about the situation that the 
Automotive Council for War Production 
(representing 550 manufacturers who 
make 20 per cent of the nation’s war 
goods) last week published four-column 
advertisements calling on Congress to 
amend the War Labor Disputes Act in 
order that such moves by labor may be 
Prevented. i) q 


The Great Unclothed 


With wartime bringing a million extra 
abies and a simultaneous shortage of 
tiny garments, the War Production Board, 
to the relief of millions of harassed moth- 
‘rs, moved firmly last week to end the 
of infants’ and children’s wear in 
W-price brackets. It issued an order 
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I takes plenty of steam—as well 
as gun powder—to fight this kind of a war. 
For example, here is a typical war plant 
which uses as much as 300,000 lbs. of steam 
per hour! 


Throughout the power plant of this great 
factory, K&M Insulation is reducing heat 
loss... saving fuel and power. . . eliminating 
unnecessary expense. 


K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 
reinforced with asbestos fibre, is recognized 
as one of the most efficient insulators ever 


developed. It’s extra durable, too—un- 


damaged by water or steam leakage. For 
temperatures up to 600 F., the efficiency, 
durability and economy of K&M ‘“‘Feather- 
weight” have never been surpassed. 


If you have an insulation problem in your 
plant, let Keasbey & Mattison, or an ap- 
proved K&M distributor, help you solve it. 
Keasbey & Mattison know how to make 
asbestos serve new purposes—and serve the 
old ones better! 





































K&M HEAT INSULATION 
SAVES FIGHTING FUELS ! 





Our Ambler plants proudly 
fly the Army-Navy "E" flag 
—aon honor awarded K&M 
employees "for outstanding 
productionofwar materials.” 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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calling for production during the next 
three months of 2,071,000 dozen cotton 
arments, which is close to normal output 
or that period. Included are 45 items 
ranging from babies’ creepers to boys’ 
long pants. 

The WPB will allocate finished cloth 
to garment makers who were in business 
in 1943. Wholesalers and retailers will be 
permitted to buy on a pro rata system 
based on their purchases from individual 
manufacturers last year. 

Although the order set no minimum 
price for the various items, it did estab- 
lish maximum prices and, the industry 
said, the apparel can be made profitably 
below those ceilings. Thus it is expected 
that manufacturers will be quick to make 
application to the WPB for their share of 
finished cloth. 


Significance 


Retailers and the garment industry 
generally hailed the WPB’s move as 
“sound and good and workable.” They 
cited the successful operation of a similar 


_ plan last January. The biggest trouble 


then was that not enough cloth was pro- 
vided to fill the demand. This time, some 
25,000,000 yards are to be allocated, 
compared with 18,000,000 yards last 


winter. The new goods should start mov- 
ing onto retailers’ shelves late in the 
summer. 

But the WPB’s order, set up some time 
ago by the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, had nothing to do with the Office 
of Price Administration “highest-price 
line” limitation rule which has caused 
much low-priced women’s and children’s 
wear to disappear from many of the na- 
tion’s stores, principally the chains 
(NEwsweEEk, May 15). The OPA was 
still struggling last week with its highest- 
price line troubles and more Congres- 
sional fireworks appeared imminent. 


Conestoga Flying Wagon 


A flying boxcar, the first large-size air- 
plane of stainless-steel construction ever 
to be put into production, was accepted 
by the Navy last week for transporting 
vital cargo to the fleet. Made by the 
Edward G. Budd Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Conestoga (RB1 flight ship) is 
a high-wing monoplane 68 feet long with 
100-foot wingspread. A cargo capacity 
of 10,400 pounds enables it to carry am- 
bulances, jeeps, or other vehicles. Open- 
ing at the rear below the upswept tail 
the cargo hatch drops down to form a 
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U.S. Navy photo 


The Conestoga, aviation’s stainless behemoth, takes on a belly-full 
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loading ramp. Flight range with maximum 
load is 600 miles; use of auxiliary fuel 
tanks can considerably extend this. In 
tests, the plane, fully loaded, took of 
after a run of 920 feet. 


Carry Me Back... 


When the American Distilling Co. an. 
nounced its plan last fall for distributing 
some 237,000 barrels of whisky at cost to 
its stockholders, Col. R. McC. Bullington, 
spark-plug member of the Virginia Al. 
coholic Beverage Control Board, imme- 
diately went into a huddle with Goy, 
Colgate W. Darden Jr. Together the two 
decided it would be smart to buy 12 per 
cent of American’s stock as a means of 
replenishing the diminishing supplies of 
the 102 state-monopoly stores. 

The Ceneral Assembly passed a bill in 
February authorizing Virginia to buy any 
stock carrying liquor as a dividend. The 
whole deal was quickly consummated in 
the open market, and the state’s 900,000 
registered whisky drinkers—currently ra- 
tioned at a quart a month—had reason to 
rejoice. For $846,800, plus Federal tax of 
around $10,000,000, the state received 
27,740 barrels or about 530,000 cases of 
bonded bourbon, rye, and blends for its 
29,200 shares. : 

Last week, as the first shipment of the 
liquor arrived in Virginia, the ABC board 
was planning to double the monthly al- 
lowance of its ration-book holders effec- 
tive June 1. If the present monthly con- 
sumption rate of 50,000 cases doubles, the 
new supply will last for about five months. 
By then it is hoped a new source of drink- 
ables can be uncovered. 

Though the state stands to make 
$3,000,000 on the deal, the profit an- 
gle was of secondary consideration. The 
primary motive, explained Colonel Bull- 
ington in tones soft as the splash of a 
sprig of mint dropped into a frosted glass, 
was because: “Virginia, suh, doesn’t con- 
sider a quart of whisky a month enough 
for a gentleman.” A mint-julep fan, the 
colonel likes it made with bourbon with 
this added whimsy: “The mint must be 
plucked from a garden where a black cat 
has been frolicking.” 


Varnish to Beverages: Onetime pres- 
ident of the National Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Association, Bullington who de- 
scribes himself as “a bottle-scarred colo- 
nel” (actually a governor appointee of 
long standing), gave up his paint and 
varnish business back in 1934 to help rm 
Virginia’s three-man ABC board and has 
been at jit ever since. Under his leader- 
ship, the state board has made a national 
reputation for efficiency. Past 60 (how 
far past he “won't advertise”), he likes to 
sit quietly pulling on an unlighted cigar 
and mulling over ways and means of de- 
laying the day when the state must say 
“when” on its diminishing whisky supply. 
The state monopoly, he believes, has en- 
couraged temperance and kept prices 
reasonable. (They range from $2.65 to 
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“Swifter than a race horse it flew over the icy streets$” 


ANY a mustache cup was put down 

with a clatter. Many a housewife 

on this wintry Sunday morning in 1900 

began to dream of a new family carriage 
—without a horse! 

There on the front page of the news- 
paper was the thrilling story. Henry Ford 
had given a reporter a ride in the first 
Detroit-built automobile—an experimen- 
tal model. It had been an inspiring ex- 
perience. 

A speed of 25 miles an hour had been 
attained. The reporter nearly leapt over- 
board in fright, but had kept his perch 
over the 3-gallon gas tank. 

He was now able to record ecstatically 
that the “big machine rode with dream- 


like smoothness” despite the ruts .. . that 
it “stopped within six feet” and was off 
again “like a frightened ghost”. 

Mr. Ford had proved himself ‘‘an ex- 
pert in cutting circles and other fancy 
figures”. He turned sharp curves “‘with 
the grace and ease of a wild bird”. Even 
a milk wagon and a loaded dray had been 
encountered. without mishap! 

From these early days, the name Ford 
has never ceased to be news. 

The reason lies in the basic Ford princi- 
ple: build a sturdy, simple car priced within 
the reach of the greatest number. 

When production was stopped on the 
1942 models, more than 30,000,000 Ford- 
built cars and trucks had taken to the 


FORD OTO 


road. Millions of them are still serving 
America’s vital needs. Much of the pres- 
ent news of Ford is “‘restricted”’, for it has 
to do with the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other tools of victory. 

But there will come a day when Ford 
news will again feature civilian models. 
You may be sure they will reflect all the 
ingenuity and precision engineering which 
are traditional with Ford. They will bene- 
fit, too, by the newer knowledge of mate- 
rials and fabrication methods. 

Yes, the Ford cars of the future may 
even challenge the descriptive powers of 
that forgotten reporter who, at the turn 
of the century, rolled along the streets of 
Detroit ‘“‘swifter than a race horse”. 


OMPANY 
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a Beat to the Fighting Prov? 


Milk, too, is styled for modern war... streamlined by de- 
hydration to save weight ...armored by nitrogen to avoid 
deterioration. In fact, dehydrated foods of infinite variety 
are protected by Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide, two of 
the many gases produced by Air Reduction. . 

In the food field these Air Reduction products are help- 
ing to build a new industry. . 

In other fields Airco products and processes are revolu- 
tionizing war production — providing faster manufacturing 
methods that will help build a better world after V day. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS x 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION AIR RE DUCTI ON! 
PURE CARBONIC INCORPORATED 

THE OHIO CHEMICAL AND MFG. CO. 60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 


OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES » GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS « CALCIUM CARBIDE 
ARC WELDING MAC SAND PE e CAPR R THETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 
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$4 for a fifth of a gallon.) Moonshining, 
always a threat, has been increasing 
slightly, but upping the whisky allowance 
is expected to coax thirsty citizens away 
from doing their liquor shopping in the 
mountainous bootleg bourbon belt. 


Civilian Transfusion 


Small manufacturers were given a 
break last week when the War Produc- 
tion Board issued a new ruling eames 
unlimited production of certain essenti 
civilian items in plants employing fewer 
than 100 persons (50 in acute manpower 
shortage areas of the Pacific Coast). Of 
the plants affected by the order, more 
than half (88,890) are in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central states; 
the remaining 80,494 plants are~ scat- 
tered through the rest of the country. 

Only two strings were attached to the 
order: (1) civilian production must not 
interfere with war-goods output and must 
by approved by the WPB; (2) no civil- 
ion production will be approved which 
requires large quantities of critical com- 
ponents such as motors or large bear- 
ings, forgings, malleable castings or gray 
iron castings. 

The materials permitted for use are 
largely those which have become surplus 
from cutbacks and cancellations in war 
orders, plus allocations of new material 
for some programs. Regional WPB offices 
will act on applications from manufactur- 
ers. Included in the list of items the WPB 
expects to be made in greater numbers in 
the near future are: farm equipment (but 
no heavy machinery which is being-manu- 
factured under WPB regulations), alarm 
clocks, kitchenware, furniture, radio 
tubes, and simple household appliances. 
But Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, 
wamed that too much production should 
not be expected immediately. 


Significance 


The changed WPB policy marked a 
victory for Maury Maverick, former Texas 
congressman and now chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. At the same 
time, the order let the WPB know that 
Donald Nelson was still very much the 
boss of that agency. The reason: On April 
7, while Nelson was on vacation, Lemuel 
R. Boulware, WPB operations vice chair- 
man, issued “Staff Memo No. 42.” This 
ruling prohibited any increase in civilian 
production in tight labor areas. The idea 
Was to prevent war workers jumping into 
other jobs with favorable postwar: possi- 
bilitiesthis, despite the fact that in some 
areas there had been enough cutbacks in 
War orders to free a certain amount of 
abor so civilian output could be resumed 
on : mone basis. ‘ 

owls promptly went up from the 
Office of Civilian R amine and the 
SWPC. Nelson was displeased, too. He 
_Countermanded the order on April 22, 
soon after his return to Washington. Last 
week, Nelson substituted the new one. 

The whole thing marked another effort 
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” Spike’s 75th: Itwas 75 yearsago May 


10 that the golden spike, completing 
the Union Pacific Railroad, the nation’s 
first transcontinental line, was driven 
at Promontory Point, Utah. On this an- 
niversary Eileen Jeffers, daughter of 
W. M. Jeffers, U. P. president, and E. R. 
Bailey, an old-time engineer, met ove 
the cow-catchers of engines new and old. 





to pump blood into the famished veins of 
small business and the civilian economy, 
which is facing a steadily diminishing sup- 
ply of essential goods (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
81, Feb. 14). Whether it succeeds re- 
mains to be seen. But.one thing is clear: 
If the order sticks and even if no appreci- 
able amount of production is forthcoming, 
it will at least let the small manufacturer 
get set for the time when labor and ma- 
terials come into more plentiful supply. 


Mustang Race 


It wasn’t Superman; neither was it a 
comet. It was only Col. Clair A. Peterson 
of Fargo, N. D., in a stock model, fully 
equipped North American Mustang P-51 
fighter plane. He streaked from Ingle- 
wood, Calif., to La Guardia Field, New 
York, on May. 12 to set a new transcon- 
tinental speed record of 6 hours 81% 
minutes elapsed time. 

The 2,470 miles, including a 6%-min- 
ute fueling stop, were soveaed at an aver- 
age eeod: of 378.54 miles an hour, or a 
shade over 6.8 miles a minute. Another 
Mustang made the flight nonstop in 6 
hours 39% minutes. Both flights broke 
the 1937 record of Howard Hughes of 7 
hours 28 minutes 25 seconds. Last month 
the four-engined Constellation with 
Hughes aboard flew from California to 
Washington in 6 hours 58 minutes. 
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Back the attack with let- 
ters, too. Write him the 
news daily—keep him 
in touch with home. 
Let the ruby-topped j 
Wearever Zenith pen help you. It’s a sleek, i 
smooth writing beauty. If your dealer is 
out of stock, please bear with him—re- 
member, service men come first these days. 
DAVID KAHN, Inc. (established 1896) 
Wearever Zenith Pen and Pencil Set $275 
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SCIENCE © 





Rocket to the Moon: Scientist Says | 
Experiments May Make Dream a Fact 


When the White Star liner Olympic 
docked in New York on Feb. 21, 1935, 
one of its passengers, a German scientist, 
stepped straight into the headlines. “A 
trip to the moon,” Willy Ley told report- 
ers, “could be done by a rocket capable 
* tahun 30 times its own weight in 

el. 

On this gusty prediction, Ley’s Ameri- 
can friends frowned. “Speak about alti- 
tude tests for meteorological research,” 
they implored the rocket expert. “Stress 
the probable importance of reaction 
motors in aviation, and touch on war 
weapons if you like. But don’t say space- 
ship. People will scoff.” 

Scoffing didn’t bother Ley. His think- 
ing was miles ahead of actual rocket de- 
velopment then or now, but his predic- 
tions were sublimely confident. The pro- 
pulsion rocket seemed to him to be the 
vessel by which man might travel to the 
moon. So for nine years after his arrival 
in New York the eamest, bespectacled 
scientist talked and wrote spaceship. He 
became known as the man who wanted to 
fly to the moon, even as one who wanted 


_ to shoot the moon in the fantastic manner 


of a Jules Verne hero. 

In his new book “Rockets: The Future 
of Travel Beyond the Stratosphere,” Ley 
confirms his purpose but denies the 

rocess, S ets are not “shot.” They 
o not “fly” to the moon. (The atmos- 


phere of the earth extends for about 1, 


per cent of the distance, and at best 3 
per cent of the height of the atmosphere 
—that closest to the ground—is suitable 


for flying.) 


Law of Motion: Skyrockets are “fired,” 
or ignited; no initial motion is supplied 
to them. The fuels are mixed explosively 
in the combustion chamber, liberating 
quantities of hot gas under pressure. 
From that time on, the rockets do their 
own propelling. 

They operate on the principle stated 
in Sir Isaac Newton’s Third Law of 
Motion: Every action must be accompa- 
nied by a reaction of equal force, point- 
ing in the opposite direction. This is pre- 








Rocket spaceships, like this German model of 1924 (center), are perennially hit left and right by ridicule 





cisely the same force which kicks a canoe 
back into the river when the occupant 
jumps ashore. The gases, in jumping 
away from the rocket, kick it back. 


Rocketry: At the epee modern rocket 
riment stands meteorological 
out. Equipped with weather instru- 
ments, cosmic-ray recorders, cameras, and 
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Ley says rockets will make the moon 
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other apparatus, this type could be shot 
straight up for a hun miles. After 
reaching the peak of ascent, both rocket 
and instruments would descend by para- 
chute. Ley believes this rocket will be 
realized soon. t 

Once the. meteorological rocket has 
passed the 200,000-foot altitude mark, he 
says, the development of the space rocket 
will be simple. Essentially it will be noth- 
ing more an improved meteorologi- 

type—larger, and with a more powerful 
motor. For the present and near future, 
the rocket fuels will be gasoline or alco- 
hol, with a top exhaust velocity of about 
8,000 meters (2,742 yards) per second. 
Sho the scientist’s dream of liquid 
ozone for fuel be realized, approximately 
500 meters could be added by its use, 


‘ according to Ley. 


Moon Voyage: The trip from the earth 
to the moon, a distance of some 250,000 
miles, would take about 98 hours, accord- 
ing vo Ley. The return would take about 
the same time. Either way, the journey 
could. be started at any time. Travel 
through interplanetary space has nothing 
to do with the weather. Contrary to the 
popular belief, space is not “cold.” Ley 
says it has no temperature at all. 

As described by Ley, a typical journey 
from the — - the moon would go 
something like this:.“The trip . . . would 
be made by acquiring just enough mo- 
mentum to pass the line of equal attrac- 
tion (the point at which the gravitational 
attractions of earth and moon are bal- 
anced). Then it would be necessary to 
stop the velocity of about 2 miles per 
second, which is acquired by the ship 
when falling toward the moon. It can be 
stopped only by using the rocket motors 
to reduce the falling speed so that the 
ship touches the surface of the moon with 
the velocity reduced to zero. 

“When he wishes to return, the pilot 
has to take off from the moon, again 
using the rocket motors. Fuel for all these 
maneuvers would have to be _ brought 
from earth. But the landing on earth can 
be accomplished without using any fuel 
at all; a small amount of rocket firing may 
be necessary.” 


Fliers: Dehydrated food to save weight 
will feed the space fliers. Liquid oxygen 
will be carried for breathing and also for 
use in what is known as the “space suit”- 

‘a pressure-proof diving suit with an elec- 

















From book “Rockets” 
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The impertinent Piccolo punctuates 





RS 


fine music with a voice shrill, sibilant, 








insistent ... exciting to hear if you 





The Piccolo pipes up among the more 
austere instruments with a high brash assur- 
ance that often makes them seem dull and 
throaty by comparison. An octave higher 
than its cousin the Flute, it brings a shrill 
btilliance to any theme, whistles excitement 
into any score. 


But you may never have beard the 
Piccolo truly, if your radio dulled its staccato 
voice! Then indeed you will want more than 
ever to be a Scott owner after-the-war . . . to 
have it bring to your unbelieving ears each 
single instrument in the orchestra, in its own 
voice and timbre, as in a “living perform- 


. ance.” 


Meanwhile the Scott has sterner work 


listen with 





a Scott! 


EB. H. SCOTT 





to do. A Scott goes aboard the ships of our 
Navy, our tanker fleet, and merchant marine, 
wherever the flag flies, bringing news broad- 
casts and favorite programs from home to 
lonely seamen. The Scott went early to war 
because it was the first safe broadcast and 
short wave radio, its low radiation affording 
no telltale leakback to submarine direction- 
finders. 

So instead of begrudging a Scott to 
those men at sea who need them urgently 
now—make sure that one will be yours inthe 
earliest days of peace. A good way is to buy 
BONDS, BONDS and MORE BONDS now. 





E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc., - 
Dept. 9H4, 4432 Ravenswood Aven 
Chicago 40, Illinois & 












Please send me a compli: 
on radio, “Achievement T: Years.” 
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“My Customers 















Wouldn’t Believe It!” 


i 
“YOU KNOW, I own an independent service station 
and I couldn’t get my customers to understand how 
a particular brand of motor oil could increase gaso- 
line mileage. That is, I couldn’t until I explained 
that the main reason for using motor oil at all is to 
reduce friction. And how motor friction acts like a 
dead weight in their car, consuming half the usable 
horsepower developed in the engine, according to 
automotive engineers. 


“Then everyone could see why an oil that reduces 
friction like RING-FREE just naturally has to 
release more power to the rear wheels or, in other 
words, give better gas mileage.” 


Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil reduces friction 
measurably, In fact, 1094 motorists in Certified Road 
Tests proved that RING-FREE reduced motor 
friction to the point that they got an average in- 
crease in gasoline mileage of 1.3 miles per gallon 
when they drained and refilled crankcases with this 
fine oil. Reports from industrial users show similar 
fuel savings or increased power output. 


Start today using Macmillan RING-FREE Motor 


Oil. It’s guaranteed to increase gasoline mileage — 
to remove carbon while you drive —and to reduce 
wear and repair. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


ACMILLAN 50 W. SOth St, New York 20 
‘624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
5 


30 W. Sth St, Los Angeles 14 


M 
RING- FREE ey 


MOTOR G3! 


, 


“pocket.” 





. BUY RIQIG-FREE WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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tric heating mechanism to be used after 
leaving the ship on the moon. 

To counteract danger from short radia- 
tions—such as ultraviolet—of the sun and 
meteorites, a special type of window 
made of transparent plastic, almost 
opaque to ultraviolet without impeding 
the passage of visible radiation, has been 
invented. 


Rocketeer: Progress in rockets to 
pierce beyond the stratosphere began in 
Germany about twenty years ago. Willy 
Ley, then a boy of 17, was identified with 
the work from the start. The chief rocket 
organization was the VfR—Verein fiir 
Raumschiffahrt (Society for Travel 
Space). With other prominent rocket ex- 
perimenters, Ley built instruments, and 
helped to launch them—a hazardous un- 
dertaking which took the lives of several 
rocket enthusiasts, among them Reinhold 
Tiling, inventor of the winged rocket. 

When the Nazis came into power, the 
New Order descended upon the Raketen- 
flugplatz (Rocket proving grounds) to 
reorganize the VfR. Eventually the Gesta- 
po seized journals, books, papers, and 
possibly the equipment. e German 
press was forbidden to mention the word 





The Nazis did not have Willy Ley. In 
the early days of 1935, he escaped from 
Germany and came to the United States 


- by way of England. At present he is new 


weapons editor of the newspaper PM. 
(Rockets: THE FururE oF TRAVEL Be- 
YOND THE STRATOSPHERE. By Willy Ley. 
287 pages. Viking. New York. $3.50.) 











: Acme 
Electronic Sleuth: Demonstrated in 
New York last week was this pencil-like 
electronic device to locate particles of 
steel embedded in the flesh. About the 
tip is an electromagnetic field. As tt 
nears the buried steel, it buzzes—the 
closer the louder. Recently it helped 
save the life of a New York woman 

had a needle in her heart. — 
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Back in the ’80’s, a mysterious cattle 
fever was causing American farmers 


and ranchers a loss of $50,000,000 @ 


year. 


Three scientists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Smith, Kilborne, 
and Curtice — set to work on the prob- 
lem and discovered that the disease 
was spread by the bite of the cattle 
tick. Field workers devised a method 
of vat-dipping to kill the tick. 


But when government scientists 
went out into the southern and south- 
western states to ie to get cattlemen 
to dip their cattle, they were met with 


/ 

such hostility that they had to carry 
six-shooters for self-protection. Three 
inspectors were murdered. Vats were 
dynamited. Local authorities refused 
to take action against the guilty. 

With a little more imagination . . . 
and a little more receptivity to new 
ideas . . . these farmers could have 
added fifty millions of dollars yearly 
to their income! : 

If we do not fall into the same error, 
we can add immeasurably to our in- 
come today. 

For America is only beginning to 
grow. Our swiftly expanding knowl- 


edge, our natural inventiveness, and 
our will to achieve can bring us into a 
whole new era of national well-being. 


This is the great opportunity of 
American-business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of abundance, new goals 
of employment, new wealth for all. 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication . . . a 
tool as necessary, and useful, as ma-- 
chinery, or accounting, or research. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Cattle in the 14 states where’ 
tick fever once raged unchecked can now grow twice as fast and attain 
twice the weight. Milk production per cow has increased as much as 42%. 


Today, largely because: of tick eradication, these 14 states produce 
milk having an approximate farm value of $800,000,000 yearly, and 
provide a farm income from the sale of cattle of $600,000,000 yearly. 


Not only that, but the discovery of Smith, Kilborne, and Curtice 
started a whole train of medical research which resulted in the control 


of malaria and yellow fever! 


OW. AYER & SOR, luc. Philedeiphia * New York + Chicago + Detroit * Sen Francisco * Boston °*Honolulu * London 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 
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416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Political Censorship? 


From the Mediterranean front last week 
came one of the biggest censorship puz- 
zlers of this war: Why had the Allied 
command suppressed the first interview 
ever given the American press by Marshal 
Josip Broz (Tito), Yugoslav Partisan 
leader, whom the Allies recognize equal- 
ly with his rival Chetnik leader, Gen. 
Draja Mikhailovich, as their friend and 
comrade in arms? 

















clear-cut [case] yet involving freedom of 
€ press.” 

The, next day, Kent Cooper, executive 
director of the AP, cabled Wilson a re. 
quest to release the story. “If you feel un. 
able to . . . we would like a statement . ., 
[of] your reasons . . . which we can pub. 
lish together with our disclosure of im- 
position of political censorship in your 
theater.” Last-week Wilson had not re. 
plied. 

| The AP’s protests to the War Depart. 
ment likewise were futile. Unlike the 
Navy, the Army officials in Washington 

The,story goes back to last month. refused to review field censorship. “Mani- 
Joseph Morton, ‘blond, deliberate, and  festly a theater matter,” the department 
capable Associated Press veteran of the _ said. 

African campaigns, submitted ten written The latest clash fits into the pattern of 
questions to Tito from Bari, Italy. A few two earlier ones involving Tito and the 
days later, the Communist-trained Tito press. Daniel De Luce, AP man who won 
answered them in his own handwriting. the Pulitzer prize (NEWSWEEK, May 8) 
On April 30, Morton sent a 1,600-word for his accounts last fall of Tito’s cam- 
story to Algiers headquarters forclearance paigns against the Nazis, has been denied 
and transmission. The story has lain there permission to reenter Yugoslavia despite 
since. two personal requests from Tito. Two 

Last week, the Associated Press an- other correspondents (not AP) were ar- 
nounced it had protested to the War rested trying to go there in defiance of the 
Department in Washington, to London  military’s airtight restrictions. A Blue Net- 
authorities, and directly to Gen. Sir Henry work correspondent last week thus sized 
Maitland Wilson, supreme Allied com- up the picture: “Relations between mili- 
mander in the Mediterranean, who had __ tary authorities . .. and the world’s press 
pledged no political censorship there. But _ have fallen to a new low.” 


on May 8, Edward Kennedy, chief of the 
AP’s Mediterranean staff, cabled his home Off the C opper Standard 
The penny press had virtually vanished 





office: “A censorship scandal ten. times 
more important than suppression of the 


Patton incident . . . If accepted [it] can last week from the afternoon field of the 
only lead to permanent Allied gaee city that cradled it. The 110-year-old 
censorship in Europe . . . [It] is the most New York Sun, first successful 1-cent 








: Associated Press 
En Route to a Story: This photo, flown to the United States last week, shows 
a trio of correspondents on a troop transport headed for the Allied invasion of Hol-: 
landia and Aitape: Gordon Walker of The Christian Science Monitor and Mutual 
Broadcasting; Clete Roberts of the Blue Network; and Robert Shaplen of NEwswEEs 
On the Hollandia beach, when a Jap bomb blasted an ammunition dump, Shaplea 
lost all his equipment but got out a first-rate landing story. (NEwsweexK, May §): 











Theyhe going Te war...via Truchiug Thuck-Thaler / 


IKELY YOU THINK of 

castor oil as belonging in 

the medicine cabinet. Well, only 

about 5 per.cent of it is medic- 

inal these days. The remainder 
goes to war and to industry. 


The Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany, world’s largest processor 
of castor beans, is working at 
capacity. Naturally, that creates 
a hauling problem, for the beans 
must be delivered to the plant 
steadily as needed—storage is im- 
practical. Besides, ships bridging 
the beans from Brazil must be 
unloaded right now. 


Four Fruebauf Trailers ... and 
only one truck... are the answer. 


How does one truck pull four 
Trailers? By “shuttling !” While 
two of the Trailers are being 
loaded at shipside, and a third is 
being unloaded at the Baker 
plant, the truck and driver are 
en route with the fourth Trailer. 
One truck and driver literally do 
the work of four... a tremen- 
dous saving in manpower, equip- 
ment, tires and fuel ! 


Then . . this four-fold ad- 
vantage is further multiplied 
in this way: the Trailer loads 
weigh about 12 tons, yet they are 
pulled by trucks which are de- 


signed to carry only a fraction 
of that weight. 


Baker officials say there’s no 
other practical way to move this 
cargo. It’s the story that thou- 
sands of companies in more than 
one hundred lines of business 
have learned through experi- 
ence . . that Truck-Trailers do 
the difficult, specialized jobs that 
can’t be done as well, if at all, 
by any other method. 


* * 


lorld’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
*RUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e@ DETROIT - 
Service in Principal Cities 





Mboiil Cotter Beant. 


Pain 2 oe oat oft cur impatts AS 
tial for i and lacquer, chemists 
for a su \. found it .. . castor oil—now 
bei wo be superior to fungi say) Teapots 
Castor beans have an amazingly high oil content— 
100 pounds of beans yield more than 43 pounds of oil. 
Until some years ago, most of our castor beans 
came from India. Now Brazil is the largest source. 





MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done 
If you aren’t using truck transportation, why 
not challenge your shipping costs and over- 
all efficiency with the job that professional 
haulers can do for you? 


INVEST IN WAR TIO as 


















CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Could | please speak to the editor of 
‘How to Behave in Arabia’? ” 








BATTERIES for “walkie-talkies” and other Army and 
Navy equipment must be compact, light and powerful. 
That’s why our entire production of “Eveready” “Mini- 
Max” batteries is now being shipped to 
the armed forces. And that’s the very 
good reason why your dealer has none to 
give you now. 


You get double value from every War Bond you 
buy. It’s the soundest investment you could make The words “Eveready” and “Mini-Max” are reg- 
—m your country’s future as well as your own. istered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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daily established in America, advanced 
from 3 to 5 cents a copy. So did The 
New York World-Telegram. The boosts 
made the nickel price unanimous among 
the metropolis’s big afternoon dailies. 
Only such strictly community afternoon- 
ers as The Brooklyn Eagle and The Bronx 
Home News remained on the copper 
standard. And elsewhere, The*Washing- 
ton Post and The’ Detroit Free Press 
joined the wartime trend to the nickel! 
daily. 

Of 1,725 dailies in the latest survey of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 979 now sell for 5 cents, com- 
pared with 899 in 1943 and 806 in 1942. 
But within New York, the morning field 
still resisted the upward trend. The Times 
and The Herald Tribune planned no 
change from their 3-cent price; the tab- 
loids, Daily Mirror and Daily News, re- 
mained 2 cents, 


Oop! 


A little ambiguity in Associated Press 
reporting went a long way last week. 

To a story of Allied air raids on the 
Continent, the AP’s London bureau 
cabled to New York a routine insert lo- 
cating some of the targets in France. 
“Separate forces descended simultane- 
ously [on five points] all previously hit 
during extended drive against Luftwaffe 
groundworks—and on umspecified objec- 
tives on the coast.” 

The AP cable desk fitted the dispatch 
unambiguously into the story for domestic 
wires. But from the neighboring Latin 
American desk, the message went ver- 
batim as a separate item to Buenos Aires. 
There, invasion-jittery editors of the AP's 
big member, La Nacién, read it as the 
announcement of an air-borne invasion. 

La Nacién’s sirens, reserved for epochal 
events, shrieked, and crowds gathered in 
front of the newspaper’s building to read 
the bulletin board’s: “Invasion of Europe 
has commenced at several points on the 
French coast.” An hour later, after the 
AP had clarified the dispatch, the embar- 
rassed Nacién removed the bulletin and 
Argentines resumed their easy-going 
“neutral” ways. 


In Defense of the Press 


To most of the 173 correspondents who 
pushed into the humid executive offices 
of the White House, the President seemed 
thinner but healthily tanned and ready 
for any joust with the press. The Pres 
dential voice purred through a descrip- 
tion of his month’s vacation at Bernat¢ 
Baruch’s sumptuous “Hobcaw Barony 
in South Carolina. Then a correspondent 
brought up the Montgomery Ward set 
zure case. 9 

For fifteen minutes and in 2,000 uni- 
terrupted words, the President gave his 
version of the issues involved (see page 
68). The President’s voice grew stem. 
Most people did not know these things, 
he said, because the press and radio had 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE— (continued) 





New York’s First Bank 


Established 1784 

















Personal Trusts 
Since 1830 





Propet. : 


HERE was something home- 4 


spun and satisfying about that 


_ quaint word, “Prop’t.” Appearing 


on letterheads and signboards, it 
was more than an identification 
of management. It was a symbol 
of individual pride, independ- 
ence, hard-earned experience 
and authority without benefit of 
bureaucracy. ’ 

When “Prop’r.” was supplanted 
by “Inc.” the change simply meant 
multiple proprietors, as well as 
more horsepower, more workers, 


_ tmore salesmen, more products, 


more research, faster progress. It 
has been too easy to forget that 
our American corporations, no 
matter how large, are still indi- 





' vidual proprietary interests, sys- 


tematically combined. 

The proprietary instinct in man 
is so.deep-rooted, so intertwined 
with concepts of justice, liberty 
and happiness, that to suppress or 
diminish it in the slightest is to 
handicap human nature and re- 
tard progress. 3 

The energy and know-how that - 
can best provide the houses, cloth- 
ing, food, medicine, and all the. 
facilities and comforts of living for 
mankind do not come from state 
ownership. They come from per- 
sonal initiative and independence 
which, as plain facts of history, 
have been the great obstacles to 


i tyranny and dictatorship. 


Bank oF New York 


48 Wall Streee—New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking 


Executor and Trustee 























a little goes 
a long Way 


Arm muscles lame? 
Apply a few drops of Absorbine Jr., 
rubbing it in. This helps to 
increase the circulation in the 
affected areas so that fresh blood | 
can carry fatigue acids away! 
You’ll get real relief—soon! 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at drugstores. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Against FIRE ea ‘ 


$380,000,000 FIRE LOSS 
IN 1943 





tinguishers. Write us about 
— fire protection prob- 
ms. 


e! Z 
Inn building our Sales Or- ( Bn 


your Mame and 
address for regis- 
tration. 


HELP THE WAR EFFORT 
You, too, can contribute to the saving of human 


lives and property by providing proper protection 
against fire. 






THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 6, Dayton 1, Ohio 


























Newsweek 


May Craig spoke up to the President 


not told them the i:cts of the case. 

This was too much for Elizabeth May 
Craig, standing to the left of the Presi- 
dent’s desk. A sprightly little woman past 
50, with graying brown hair done up in 
an old-fashioned knot, the South Caro- 
lina-born, widowed May Craig has been 
Washington correspondent for the Guy 
Gannett papers in Maine for twenty 
years. She is president of the Women’s 
National Press Club, a member of the 
executive committee of the Washington 
Newspaper Guild, a friend of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roosevelt, and the New Deal. 
But she has never let this deter her from 
challenging the President. “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” she said soberly, “with the excep- 
tion of . . . two sentences, everything 
that you have said I had heard on the ra- 
dio or read in the papers.” Mr. Roosevelt 
suggested she should read more papers. 
“I do read them,” May Craig answered 
curtly. 

For defending the profession, May 
Craig’s tongue-tied male colleagues show- 
ered compliments on her. The New York 
World-Telegram observed: “The female 
of the species is more deadly than the 
male.” And the blue-eyed, wrenlike May 
Craig chirped: “I’m glad I had my best 
hat on.” 


Notes on Doats, etc. 


For nearly 100 years the English maga- 
zine Notes and Queries has .been a de- 
lightful forum through which Britons 
swapped fact, folklore, and fancy on 
topics ranging from the varieties of the 
zinnia to the disputed authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays. One day, in the dim, 
book-lined recesses of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, Walter Pilkington, British- 
born reference worker, decided that 
Americans might like a counterpart of the 
quiet, scholarly, and sometimes whimsi- 
cal British publication. 

And so Pilkington and his wife, the 
Illinois-born B. (for Betty) Alsterlund, 
launched an American Notes & Queries 


NEWsweEeEK Ma 
in New York. They dedicated the first 
issue to its British cousin. Last week, with Eee 
Pilkington gone to the Army Air Forces, 
AN&Q started its fourth year, comfort- Ca 


ably if not lavishly in the black. M 


AN&Q is, its research-minded editors mak 
contend, unique among American maga- ries. 
zines in that its sole contributors are its the « 


readers—but not necessarily subscribers, 
Indexed yearly, the pamphlet-sized, six- 
teen-page, adless publication already has 
fastened into permanent print consider- Ai 
able hitherto unpublished Americana. 

Henry L. Mencken, editor and lexicog- 

rapher, used its columns to trace the B. 


etymology of “jeep” and got a torrent of by tl 
controversial replies. They ranged from coun 
the most frequent explanation—use of the lived 
initials “GP” (for general purpose) in- of C 
stead of numbers on the first Army jeep- He « 
to attributing the term to a rodent-like, heav 
fast animal character in the comic strip of ar 
“Popeye.” rect] 


Thomas O. Mabbott, a foremost au- Se 
thority on Edgar Allan Poe, obtained an 


\ 
obscure bit of Poeania from the maga- pos 
zine. George Jean Nathan, Upton Sin- paint 
clair, Vincent Starrett, Harry Emerson year 
Wildes, and the late Alexander Woollcott pian 
are among other writers and scholars who 
have sought stray bits of information in wee 


AN&Q. 

But lesser lights and topics also appear 
in the magazine. The current issue, for 
example, contains a glossary of New York 
firemen’s slang, contributed by a regular 
fireman and a fire warden of New York's 
civilian air defense. Similarly less aca- 
demic in tone was the folklore pn crap- 
shooting terms. “Big Dick,” for example, 
was traced by one answerer to the expo- 
sure of loaded dice in the hands of a 200- 
pound Bostonian, first-named Richard, as 
he tried for ten on a $10,000 fade. And, 
of course, the origin of “Mairzy Doats” 
still is enjoying a run in the magazine. 

The Pilkington marital and editorial 
partnership began in the New York Li- 
brary. Now 33, Pilkington, a tall, quiet, 
affable, and studious chap, came to this 
country in 1928 with his parents. He took 
his bachelor’s degree at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1932 and his master’s awear later 
at the University of Chicago. After two 
years’ work at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
he drifted East for odd jobs until, in 
1937, he was hired by the library as a 
reference man. There he met Miss Alster- 
lund. 

A graduate of Smith College in 1934 
she had worked in Washington for the 
PWA until, she recalls, she mailed a 
batch of wrong checks to the wrong city. 
She joined H. W. Wilson Co., New York 
publishers specializing in reference books, 
as a researcher. She still does a column 
called Notes and Quotes for the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. After the war, the Pilk 
ingtons hope to edit and print their rs 
lication on their 53-acre almost-paid-for 
Vermont farm, near Bennington. As 3 
starter, Miss Alsterlund gave her husband: 
a type case for Christmas, but the draft 
intervened before he mastered it. 
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California Ghoulie odlay WALLA WL WEL 


Matthew Barnes’s paintings would 
make superb illustrations for ghost sto- e ; e 
ries. As a boy in Scotland, he had heard : . 
the old folks spin fireside tales of l| 11] : \ ] (* | ‘| 1} 
... ghasties and ghoulies and four- N 
legged beasties, 
And things that go ‘whoosh’ in the 


night. dl Ih¢ 


Barnes must also have been affected , 
by the lowering, misty atmosphere of the 


” ° 
Gentry of tie: birth, Although he. his \ h 
lived long in San Francisco, the sunshine 1 \ 
of California has no part in his painting. 


He even shuts it out of his studio wi 
heavy black curtains, working in a blaze 
of artificial light from a 300-watt bulb di- 
rectly over his easel. 

ent tenant, Barnes goes to work di- 
rectly on the canvas, without preliminary 
sketches, and works and reworks each 
painting (he finishes only four or five a 
year) to achieve ghostly, eerie night 
scenes. His canvases are sparsely occu- 
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That: why —wherever you go—youll hear the familiar 


. W 
Vale it wil | 


British Combine e 
Perseverer: Albert Perry, publicity- 
wise British artist who claims he’s had 
more rion rejected by the staid Royal 
my than any other artist, got JER TC ir 
. fooled this year. His “On My Table” was ha 
accepted for the spring show, even 
though Perry did arrive wearing a camou- 
Paged smock and an opera hat. 





“Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, there's 
no wasted food in our storage cellar. My 
fruits and vegetables look as. fresh and 
firm as the day I put them into the jars. 
And, because I followed every detail of 
Better Homes & Gardens picture series— 
‘Canning Step by Step,’ there’s not a spoiled 
jar in the lot.” ) 
No wonder so many families, all over 
America, praise Better Homes & Gardens. 
It’s 2 magazine attuned to family living ia 
every way. To its millions of readers, it is 
more than a magazine. It is their intimate 
adviser on family living problems. Mere- 
dith Publishing Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magasine 


Barnes of San Francisco paints things that go “whoosh” in the night 


=i by oddly shaped hills and almost- 


uman little houses, gaunt, bare trees, 
lonesome streets, occasionally the sea and 
a sailboat, and always a ghostly figure of 
a man headed heaven knows where. Over 
all are phosphorescent highlights coming 
from street lamps or the moon. 

Currently Barnes is having his first New 
York one-man show at the Kleemann 
Galleries. For although he is 64 and has 
been: painting 40 years, he is only now 
being “discovered” by New York. 

Californians, on the other hand, have 
acclaimed Barnes for a decade. Many 
Western collectors, including William 
Saroyan and Artie Shaw, have bought his 
work. And Saroyan has written of him in 
double-talk that — ‘ — it to a = 
art critic: “As you at his paintings 

ou will see the mortal heart once again 

ushed in the strange wilderness of 
reality—dumb, mute, | silent, . knowin 
nothing, going nowhere in particular, an 
yet, for all that, a heart that is heroic, 
simply because it is there in the enor- 
mity. 

As a child in Scotland, Bares went to 
school only through the seventh grade. 
He then worked in a factory weaving lace 
twelve hours a day and later was appren- 
ticed to a plasterer.. Hoping for higher 
wages, he migrated to the United States 
in 1904. After two years he left New 
York for San Be ser = neers a 
were earning a day against 
in the ve gag ere mie ou lil 
weeks r l earthquake. 

While still in Scotland, Barnes: had 
begun painting after meeting:a man who 


copied Corots for sale. He tried painting 
Christmas cards for fun, but gradually 
became more ambitious and haunted pic- 
ture galleries after his day’s work as a 
plasterer. 

In 1927 Barnes sold his first picture to 
the sculptress Adaline Kent for $100. The 
sale left him so enthusiastic that he quit 
plastering: “I was doing a job near the 
Union Iron Works. I just picked up my 
tools and never went back. I didn’t even 
finish the job.” 

Five years ago Barnes, to the disgust 
of his friends, temporarily gave up paint- 
ing for inventing—a patented illuminated 
picture frame and a key ring with lumi- 
nous, varicolored keys. He also wrote and 
acted in plays which were produced lo- 
cally by amateurs but says he quit be- 
cause “writing is hard work; painting is 
easy.” He makes up for it by quoting 
Shakespeare by the hour. 

Barnes is married and lives conven- 
tionally in suburban Ingleside Terrace. 
He paints in the famous Montgomery 
Block where artists, writers, and musi- 
cians have had their studios since Jack 
London’s day. During the afternoon he 
suns himself on a stone wall near 
Black Cat café, an artists’ hangout, al- 
ways wearing the same brown tw 
suit, brown overcoat, and nondescript 
muffler. In the evenings he plays chess at 
the Black Cat. 

Barnes is cynical about everything but 
art. He says in all sincerity: “If I could 
live my life over, I'd still be a painter. 
It’s the only thing that’s real, everything 
else isa sideshow.” > 
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MEDICINE 


Bright Parent, Bright Child 


Children conceived between August and 
January (and born approximately between 
May and October) are somewhat more 
intelligent than those conceived in other 
months. 











This fascinating conclusion of life has 
long titillated the medical profession. 
The assumption has been that a child’s 
intelligence is influenced by the season of 
his conception. Some doctors claim that 
the higher metabolic level of parental 


protoplasmic vigor during the winter cold _ 


seems to be transmitted through the germ 
plasm. ; 

But the British scientist Dr. J. A. Fraser 
Roberts has another theory. Writing in a 
recent British Medical Journal, Roberts 
states that “winter cold” has nothing to 
do with it: The intelligence of the parents 
influences. the child’s mind, regardless of 
the season. Actually, the seasonal differ- 
ence is caused by the fact that intelligent 
parents beget more often in winter than 
in summer. 

To prove his theory, Roberts described 
an experiment in the city of Bath. Of 
3,861 children tested, the 1,701 conceived 
between August and January had an 
“index of brightness” average 100.792, 
while the 1,660 conceived between Feb- 
ruary and July had an average of only 
99.087. 


The winter-conceived children, as a 


whole, were undoubtedly the brighter. 
But in individual families the difference 
vanished. When the more brilliant winter- 
conceived children were compared with 
their own summer brothers and sisters 
(usually fewer in number), the summer 
products were found to be equally in- 
telligent. The conclusion: “There is a 
tendency for the children of more intelli- 
gent parents to be conceived slightly 
nore often in winter, [but] the season has 
no influence on the mother or the devel- 
oping child.” 


Eyes in the Bank 


To some 100,000 Americans with cur- 
able sight impairment, last week brought 
higher hope. New York Hospital set up 
the first “eye bank” in America (the first 


in the world is in Russia). In it, for as- 


long as six days, will be stored corneas— 
the shell-like, transparent outer layer of 
the eyes—ready to be transplanted to the 
eyes of certain cases of the blinded. 
The transplantation technique dates in 
Principle back to 1910. The operation 
aids only those whose corneas have been 
damaged by explosions, burns, infections, 
etc., which cloud over this window of the 
eye; for blindness caused by optic nerve 
age, retina disease, and the like it is 


. useless, 


Cooperating with New York Hospital 
and Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat 


Hospital, which helped found the bank, 
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Another Famous Ambassador — 
Benjamin Franklin, France 1776-1789 





MBASSADOR WINES are the Better Wines. Why? 
The vintners who make it have been making fine wines 
for a long, long time — and they have vineyards in all the 
great wine districts of California. 
So, they make each varicty of wine from 
the grapes best suited to develop bouquet 
and traditional character. 
These skilled old timers always have millions 
of gallons of wine, and they select only 
the best of all these gallons to send to you, 
under their Ambassador label. That fs 
why Ambassador Wines have come to be 


waned VAteey 


accepted everywhere as the Better Wines. 


Buy War Bonds now to enjoy fine things in future. 
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Newsweek 


With superfine sutures a healthy cornea is stitched into a sightless eye 


will be nineteen nearby hospitals. They 
will procure either corneas or whole 
eyes, removing them from “donors” 
within four hours after death and only 
with permission of the nearest of kin. Of 
all the eyes that may be available, those 
of still-born infants are among the best 
material. Occasionally live donors, in- 
curably blind for other causes, offer their 
sound corneas for transplantation. 

The eyes are stored in sterile contain- 
ers containing a salt solution. The con- 
tainers are ca) , sealed with paraffin 
to prevent enkans, and rushed by the 
Red Cross to the bank where they are 
placed in refrigerators at a temperature 
of 89.2 degrees F. According to past per- 
formance, transplantation will restore 
sight in 20 out of 100 cases of cornea 
blindness. 


Prepaid Doctors’ Bills 


To the long list of experiments in the 
field of prepaid medical insurance, New 
York State added a new plan last week, 
this time doctor-sponsored. Known as 
United Medical Services, Inc., the organi- 
zation was announced at the 138th an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, representing 18,- 
400 physicians. Its policies will be sold on 
a nonprofit basis, at about $60 a year, 
under the auspices of the Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York, also known as 
the Blue Cross. 

The first task assigned to the organiza- 
tion was that of providing hospital and 
medical coverage in “catastrophic” or un- 
expected cases—surgical and obstetrical 
as well as prolonged hospitalized illnesses 
—in seventeen counties in Southern New 
York State. Expenses will be paid in full 
for those under the $2,500-a-year income 
level; in part for the more prosperous. Dr. 
Herbert H. Bauckus, president-elect of 
the society, said studies would be carried 
on in the hope that “those benefits will be 


increased to the end that eventually all 
medical .services.can be included.” - 








EDUCATION 
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Corn in the Classroom 


A new group of seniors at Hahnemann 
Medical College in Philadelphia last fort- 
night got their first look at one of the 
wackiest professors ever to teach a class. 
A 5-foot-5, immaculately dressed 99- 
ey rig Dr. Ralph Bernstein stood be- 

ind a desk cluttered with toy guns, a 
dog collar attached to a rope, and a huge 
“purple heart.” After a brief outline of 

e cqurse, he launched into the subject 
for the day: “Let us not overlook the 
nerve endings . . . They are more numer- 
ous and nearer the the surface [at] the 
tips of the fingers, the toes . . . and—more 
than any other point—the lips. [They] 
make kissing more entertaining.” 

‘To the students, 75 per cent of whom 
are members of the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Naval Reserve, 
this, introduction to “Bernie” and his 
five-week course on the science and 
care of the skin was no surprise. Over 
a period of 40 years at Hahnemann, the 
67-year-old author of four textbooks and 
125 articles on dermatology hac become 
a local institution. He turns his course 
into a kaleidoscope of wisecracks, risqué 
jokes, and slapstick pranks. 

Recently, for example, Bernie pontifi- 


-eated slowly to his class: “Poison ivy 


is a form of acid. What will counteract 
it?” When the student he called on tried 
to cover his ignorance with a stammer- 
ing, evasive explanation, the professor 
took out the rope attached to a dog 
collar. “Here,” he interrupted, “you ought 
to take this rope and tie that bull out- 
side.” Some alternative dunce caps: (1) 
Anyone who goes “above and beyond the 
call of duty in throwing the bull” may 
have the huge purple heart pinned to his 
chest; (2) the professor “shoots the bull” 
himself by pointing a toy pistol at the 
offender; (3) students who show signs 


of mental cobwebs are dusted off vailh 4 








week 
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MR. PRESIDENT 









LEADING WAR ACTIVITIES CENTER of the San Francisco 
Bay region because our hundreds of peacetime plants in 
many diversified lines were easily adapted to war needs. 
12 shipyards on this mainland side of the Bay have built 
more than 25% of the Nation’s wartime tonnage. Huge 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard establishments, built before 





the war and now greatly expanded, make Metropolitan 


Oakland Area a Government wartime and peacetime 
center of first importance. 


ISONATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURERS have plants here. 


Upper: Standard Brands of California. Lower: Loose- 
es Biscuit Co. ¢ 





yn 


“At the STRATEGIC DISTRIBUTION CENTER of the INDUSTRIAL 
NEW WEST, the most favorable location for low-cost distribu- 
tion... by rail, by air, by water, by highway. 


You see, Metropolitan Oakland Area is the western terminus 
of three transcontinental railway systems. And it is served by 
transcontinental airlines which are planning greatly expanded 
service after the war. This will be a big peacetime center for 
air freight to all parts of the Orient... and the World. 


‘This fastest growing industrial center is also a world port, 
with deep-water harbors and concrete and steel terminals and 


warehouses unexcelled in the West. Postwar trade with the 
- Orient will provide an enormous outlet for your goods. 


**As terminus of many contract and common carrier truck lines, 
Metropolitan Oakland Area is exceptionally well qualified to 
serve your company by distribution over the Coast’s 27,000 
miles of surfaced highways. Terminus, too, of four transcon- 
tinental bus lines.” . 


FROM MANY OTHER STANDPOINTS Metropolitan Oakland Area would be the 
ideal location for your western plant. If you, like so many manufacturers, 
are working on West Coast peacetime plans, we suggest that you tell 
us your requirements so that we may submit, without 
expense to you, a Confidential Special Survey compiled 
especially to fit your operation. It will pay to have all 
the preliminaries settled so you can let contracts for 
your new plant as soon as the war is over. 
Our free booklet, Facts and Figures gives a brief out- 
line of the highspots of the Metropolitan Oakland Area 
story. May we send you a copy? 3426 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


pe | 389 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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The Taft’s reputation has 
been built on a foundation 
of performance. We give you 
great convenience of loca- 
tion, extra services you'll 
remember, every comfort, 
plus a welcome economy! 





2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


ivsonse NEW YORKi9 

















TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
«BING & BING MANAGEMENT sf 
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Dr. Bernstein shoots ’em dead 


a whisk broom. Despite his ribbings, 
school records fail to show that any 
students were ever flunked by Bernstein. 

Bernstein admits his methods of liven- 


ing up his classes into the “happy learn- - 


ing mood” are corny. They work, none- 
theless, with his students, who eagerly 
look forward to the course. Surprisingly 
enough all are seniors. He can afford 
antics because of his high standing in his 
field; he is consultant dermatologist to 
80 hospitals in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and New Jersey, and was formerly an 
officer of Pi Upsilon Rho, national medi- 
cal fraternity. Dean William’ G. Schmidt 
of Hahnemann calls him a “capable, 
competent, and energetic” teacher. The 
Hahnemann Hospital house organ recent- 
ly praised him for “his untiring industry 
as a teacher, writer, and physician.” 

Bernie himself thoroughly believes his 
students learn dermatology better be- 
cause of the way he teaches it. (“Well, 
boys, if you ever decide to become der- 
matologists, keep in mind that-our pa- 
tients never get well, never die, and we 
never have to go to see them.”) The idea 
for clowning grew out of memories of 
his own student days of long, dull lec- 
tures. When it worked in his classes, he 
took the wisecracks into his writings and 
into his private practice in swank “med 
ical row” near Rittenhouse Square. But 
his course is more than a circus. A typical 
example of his vivid lectures: 

“You're inside your skin 24 hours a 


NEWSWEEK 





day and you think about 
it perhaps once in those 
24 ho The ay- 


erage person has about 
9 square feet of skin, 
which means that this 
covering is the largest 
organ of the body. It 
also means that Amer- 
ica has more than a bil- 
lion square feet of skin 
to keep healthy. Be- 
cause the skin is a two- 
way errand boy for 
every other organ of 
the body, mistreatment 
of it is a contributing 
factor in virtually all or- 
ganic ailments.” 
Teaching, Bernstein 
has written, “is a fine 
art. It makes no dif- 
ference how much the 
teacher knows. It is his 
ability to impart his 
knowledge to the stu- 
dents that counts.” 
Hence he spends his 
spare time thinking up 
gags for next day’ 
classes over his hobbies 
of raising tropical plants, 
_ taking photographs, and 
doing ornamental sheet- 
metal work in his bach- 
elor quarters. Looking 
no more than 50, the 
professor explains his unmarried state 
very simply: “I’m too young to be both- 
ered with a wife.” 


Newsweek 


Students of Suvoroff 


Plans for the Suvoroff Military Schools, 
breeding grounds for a highly significant 
new military caste in Russia, were first 
described in NEwsweEEx (Sept. 27, 1948). 
From James Fleming, NEwsweex and 
CBS correspondent in Moscow, there 
now comes this wirelessed account of the 
Suvoroff system in operation: 


Before the revolution it was a semi- 
nary; two years ago it was a German 
hospital; today it is the Soviet junior West 
Point. It is one of the nine Suvoroff 
Schools in Russia training crop-haired 
boys aged 8 to 13 to become, in the w 
of their director, General Vizhilin, “cul- 
tured gentlemen and citizens.” 

Last week, visiting the Suvoroff School 
in the semi-restored city of Kalinin, north- 
west of Moscow, I saw more than 500 
specially chosen Russian youngsters going 

ugh.a regimen of study which = 
youd gladdened the —_ of pee eight- 
eenth-century patron, Suvoroil. 

Portraits of Czar Paul’s field marshal 
are everywhere in evidence and show him 
as a stern old gentleman with a spit 
His latter-day protégés emulate his stem 
ness with their most correct military beat 


ing, but they couldn’t manage the spit 
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bout curl for love or money. Frequent barber- 
hose ing keeps them shorn too short for that. 
av- Otherwise, in their trim uniforms, they 
bout closely resemble cadets at Culver or St. 
skin, John’s. é 
this The Suvoroff curriculum places no em- 
rgest phasis on purely military studies. It cen- 
y. It ters on languages, history, geography, mu- 
mer- sic, and dancing, although the presence of ~ 
a bil- supervisory officers of the Red Army, the 
skin strictness of the routine, exact observances 
Be- of such rituals as saluting, and the environ- 
two- ment of bristling guns all give evidence 
for that martial matters are not forgotten. 
n of Seventy-five per cent of the students 
ment @- at Kalinin are orphans of the war. Many 
uting of them wear medals indicating that they 
Ul or- have seen active service with the parti- 
sans or the regular army. For instance, 
astein thirteen-year-old Lazar Burstein served 
| fine with the guerrillas near Orel after both 
) dif- his mother and father were shot by 
h the the Germans. He participated in am- 
is his buscades and helped to derail troop trains 
this and blow up ammunition dumps. Armed 


with his rifle and a German revolver, 
he killed a goodly number of the enemy 
before returning to his present scholastic 
life. 
Young Nikolai Mishenko, whose doctor- 
father was killed early in the war when he 
refused to attend wounded Germans in 
Vitebsk, has seen two years of, service 
with the Red Army, where he was 
adopted by the Soviet general whose 
name he now bears. Just now he is par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that his foster 
parent took Tarnopol, but when pressed 
he tells the story of his long weeks as a 
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YOU CAN'T HELP overhearing what goes 
on in a drink mixed with Canada Dry 
Water ... it’s so full of liveliness and zest 
... Sparkle lasts right down to the bot- 
tom sip. 

Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONA- 
TION” means millions of tinier bubbles 
--. keeps drinks sparkling with life, in 
spite of melting ice. 

Today, liquor is precious... too pre- 
cious to mix with ordinary club sodas. 
For fullest enjoyment, use Canada Dry 
Water. Its special formula points up the 
flavor of any tall drink. 


















Internationa! 

Schoolmarm: Though schooling is 
primarily a woman’s business, New York 
City, whose school system is the world’s 
largest, never had @ woman chairman of 
tts education board until last week, 
when Ellsworth B. Buck quit to run as 
GOP candidate for Congress. He was 
. Succeeded by Mary E. Dillon, 58, wife 
of a coal wholesaler. She began as clerk 
and is now president of the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Co. 








P.S. If you prefer a mixer with fuller 
flavor, there’s nothing as good as Canada a eee 
Dry ...“the Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 


CANADA DRY 


WATER 


World's Most Popular Club Soda... Keeps Drinks Livelier, Longer 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS tgs 
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GIVING SERVICE... 


but we bet Hitler, Hirohito & 
Co. don’t like it! All of us at 
the Parker House in Boston are 
proud of the 125 men and | 
women of the staff now serving 
Uncle Sam. We know that , 
wherever they are, or what- 
ever the task, they are doing a 
good job. In the meantime you 
will be helping yourself and 

us by making room reservations 
well in advance, having them 
confirmed, and canceling them 

if your trip should be called 
off or postponed. 











Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 




















A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 

Mixture would read like that of 

any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn’t 

tell you why so many pipe smokers 

try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 

ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 
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scout behind the German lines. There’s 
also a sober-faced, black-browed' boy of 
12, named Victor Gastello, who, unlike 
most of his fellow students, expressed a 
desire for a military career, following in 
the career of his late father who is one 
ot the Soviet’s air heroes. 


Saturday Night: Four times a day the 
students march to the communal dining 
room—for two breakfasts, dinner, and 
supper. Once weekly they march to the 
bathhouse for. a shower, a rub, and a 
change of underclothing. During a recess 
I observed a crap game in the playground, 
but normally even play is carefully or 
ganized. Teachers for the most part are 
women. . 

Visiting an English class, I was amazed 
at the progress of the youngest students 
less than six months after the school 
‘opened on Dec. 1. Valentin Chapayeff, 
grandson of the famous Chapayeff of the 
revolution—who is the subject of a well- 
known Russian movie and known for his 
fighting, particularly in the Urals—read 
fluently in English, having difficulty only 
with “these” and “they,” which became 
“zeese” and “zay.” 

In a geography class the Argentine was 
under j aioe Geography of the rest 
of the world is studied prior to the geog- 
raphy of Russia proper. 

As the director of this school pointed 
out, in the old-time military schools drill 
was emphasized over and above so-called 
cultural studies, whereas in the Suvoroff 
Schools the emphasis is quite the reverse. 
As a matter of fact, students have no 
particular expressed inclination for a 
military career. Some said they wanted to 
be engineers, others writers and even 
artists. 
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The carefully selected students promise 
to give the Soviet Union a reservoir of 
highly trained manpower for future lead- 
ership. Suvoroff Schools are considered 
models for public schools. They differ 
from their average English or American 
counterpart in the intensity of training 
and in the tremendous volume and speed 
of instruction. When questioned, these 
students seem to have a grasp of con- 
temporary and historical knowledge far 
beyond their years—and this after only a 
few months of the system. 








RELIGION 
Crosses in the Sky 


During an air-raid alert, a great light 
appeared in the blue sky. To some it as- 
sumed the shape of Jesus standing on a 
pillar of white cloud. To others He was 
seen hanging with bowed head from the 
cross. All agreed it disappeared suddenly, 
fifteen minutes after it was first seen. 

This was the recent vision that galva- 
nized the town of Ipswich in England—first 
such vision in this war. Last week more 
than 500 “witnesses” crowded into the 
Church of St. Nicholas to hear the vicar, 
the Rev. Harold Green, corroborate their 
testimony. He had collected enough evi- 
dence from “literally hundreds” of people, 
he said, to convince him that the vision 
was authentic. More important, to him it 
augured the imminent second coming of 
Christ. “We can expect more of these vi- 
sions from now on, and even more won- 
derful ones.” 

Meanwhile, skeptics were having a field 
day. One British eye expert, an adviser on 
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vision and color for the Ministry of War 
Transport, remarked caustically: “If you’re 
convinced you're going to see a thing, 
you'll see it.” He. gave a possible explana- 
tion: The woman who first noticed ‘the 
vision may have seen something like a 
cross in the sky and automatically con- 
nected it in her mind with the figure of 
Christ. The famous Indian rope trick, he 
said, was done with such mental mirrors 
—you see it because you're sure youre 


— going to. 


SS. George and Michael: The Rev. 
Mr. Green maintained there was no spe- 
cial connection between religious visions 
and strife. However, most of those seen by 
large numbers of people appear during 
wartime. One of the most famous ap- 
peared to Allied troops (and, some con- 
tend, to the Germans as well) during their 
retreat from Mons, in 1914. In her book, 
“Dreams and Visions of the War,” Rosa 
Stuart wrote: 

“At the critical moment of the great 
retreat, when everything seemed lost, 
British soldiers saw a vision of a knight in 
armor on a white horse, who placed him- 
self at their head, encouraged them to 
fight so well that the tide of battle was 
turned in favor of the Allies. This knight 
they recognized as their national saint, St. 
George. Some declare that [he] was ac- 
companied by a company of bowmen, 
but all are unanimous in asserting that 
just before the manifestation of the vision 
they saw a wonderful bright light in the 
sky ... To [French soldiers] however, he 
appeared in the form of St. Michael... 
Others . . . say they saw the Maid of 
Orléans.” 

Out of this phenomenon grew a vio- 
lent dispute. The chief cause was the 
author Arthur Machen, who first wrote the 
story of the vision in The London Eve- 
ning News under the title “The Bowmen.” 
Later he said he had fabricated the entire 
incident, that his story was solely respon- 
sible for the “Angel of Mons” legend. 
Opponents hotly denied this claim,-point- 
ing out that the story had not appeared 
until a month after the retreat. 

Other visions during the last war: 
€ Entrenched near Augustéw in the early 
autumn of 1914, a Russian general and 
many officers and men experienced a 
similar phenomenon: “At one point the 
‘sky was dazzingly illuminated, and out- 
lined against its shining brightness, the 
ver of the Virgin, holding the Christ 

ild in her arms, could be seen. Lost in 
wonder, that great company of awestruck 
men gazed at the vision until by degrees 
it faded away, and there in its place, as 
though outlined by fire, was the sign of 

e cross. 
€ In Flanders a colonel lost an arm and 
had to leave his regiment. Some time later 
he died in England. At-the very moment 
_ of his death, he appeared to his men. “I 
nk know hie forael bio ee one 

er remarked. e spoke, the figure 

disappeared. 











MAGNETIC LIFTING! 


Do you want to solve a problem of lifting 
and handling bagged, boxed or bare iron 
and steel parts? Then look for an answer in 
the Cutler Hammer line of lifting magnets ... 
every type, from 5 inches up to 6 feet in 
diameter. 





MAGNETIC CLUTCHING 


To start and stop machines smoothly, auto- 
matically, investigate C-H Magnetic Clutches. 
All mechanical clutch functions plus many ex- 
tra advantages. Remote control by push- 
button or automatic means. Superior where 
speed relationship is fixed or space at a 
premium. 





MAGNETIC SORTING 


To keep materials in process free ... to pro- 
tect valuable machinery . . . from stray pieces 


of iron or steel, use a Cutler-Hammer Mag- © 


netic Separator. Can be installed as part of 
continuous conveyor line. Valuable in salvag- 
ing scrap from refuse, etc. 





Builders of all kinds of machines are deeply in- 
terested in the possibilities of electronic controls, 
But before any machine may use electronics, it 
must be electrically operated to make such con- 
trol possible. Magnetics can be the bridge 
between mechanics and electronics. Possibly 
that is the very point where your redesign work 
should start. Cutler-Hammer engineers have 
pioneered in both magnetics and electronics, 
They have built magnetic clutches as small as 


your hand and others bigger than a man, Their . 


magnetic brakes are used in steel mills and other 

industries throughout the world. C-H magnetic 

separators are used in a wide variety of proc- 

esses. Cutler-Hammer built the world’s largest, 
lifting magnets ... and the majority of those of | 
smaller size. If you think your machines should | 
now employ electronic controls or might be im- 

proved simply with magnetics, discuss your prob- 

lem with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. His counsel 

will be useful because his recommendations will 

be practical... based on experience. CUTLER- 

HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 

Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, | 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


be 


Engineering Excellence Finds its 
Greatest Reward in the Respect and 
Confidence of those it Serves. » 











MAGNETIC BRAKING 

Where machines must be stopped, automatically, 
quickly, without a jar, use a C-H Magnetic Brake. 
Pushbutton or automatic control. Action smoothly cush- 


toned, operation positive and assured. For hoists and . 


cranes or wherever loads are to be held or machines 
stopped. 
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BOOKS 


Mumford’s ‘Good Life’ 


One day late this winter a tall, well-set 
man strode briskly across the campus of 
Stanford University and left at the ex- 
press office a bulky package addressed to 
a New York publishing house. In scho- 
lastic and literary circles the event was 
worth noting: Lewis Mumford had at 
last completed a task on which he had 
been at work for the past quarter of a 
‘ century. The third volume of his master- 
work was done. 

Today though Lewis Mumford’s hair 
is thin, his brown eyes have lost none 
of the sparkle they had when, in 1914, 
the acceptance of an article by The 
Forum started him on the career which 
has led him by a fortuitous path to the 
chair of professor of humanities in a 
leading West Coast university. 

Since that first, forgotten essay Mum- 





ford has written scores of articles, cri-- 


tiques, reviews, and eight books beside 
the three toward which all his other 
work has been preparation—“Technics 
and Civilization,” “The Culture of Cities,” 
and now “The Condition of Man.” 

These three books, which are likely 
to assure Mumford a lasting reputation 
as the-leading philosopher of the Ma- 
chine Age, are formidable to look at and 
surprisingly easy to read. Crammed with 
an amazing wealth of knowledge, but- 
tressed by learned documentation, they 
are written in a lively style and height- 
ened by an enduring humor. Stanford’s 
professor of humanities is no pedant— 
perhaps because, in his quest for learn- 
ing, he attended no college regularly and 
has earned no academic degree. 


Child of the City: Someday, however, 
when Mumford writes his autobiography, 
a great part will be devoted to the higher 
education. There will be a chapter each 
for his lectures at Harvard, for his visit- 
ing professorship at Dartmouth College, 
for his two years as a fighting member 
of the New York City Board of Higher 
Education. Stuyvesant High School in 
Manhattan, which gave him his only di- 
ploma, will be proud. 

Other chapters will tell of Mumford’s 
birth in Flushing, Long Island, his Man- 
hattan childhood, and his enthusiastic 
quest for education in the city’s libraries 
and museums, and his occasional evening 
classes at City College. They will tell, 
excitingly, how the great mass of human- 
ity and stone and bricks that is New York 
was his real schoolroom. 

In 1919, after serving briefly as a radio 
electrician, second class, in the United 
States Navy in the last war (he was sta- 
tioned at Harvard), Mumford became 
an editor of The Dial. There he fell under 
the volatile influence of Van Wyck 
Brooks. From the start architecture was 
his great interest: it led him to London, 
where, as acting editor of The Sociolog- 
ical Review, he was a student of Patrick 
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“The Fat Kitchen” by Pieter Brueghel satirizes the sanity 
and moral earnestness of medieval protestantism ... 


-...in Mumford’s “Condition of Man” 


Geddes, the great sociologist and advo- 
cate of planning, whose little-known work 
Ti had discovered as far back as 
1915. 

Upon Mumford’s return to America 
there followed a host of essays and books 
which soon placed him in the forefront 
of writers about architecture, community 
planning, housing, and regional develop- 
ment, as well as brilliant papers on such 
diverse personalities a3 the German phi- 
losopher Oswald Spengler and the Italian 
Fascist-economist Vilfredo Pareto, books 
about America’s “golden day” of litera- 
ture, and a critical biography of Herman 
Melville. 


Growth of the City: For The New 
Yorker Mumford wrote criticisms of New 
York’s famous and always changing sky- 


line, which annoyed the philistines ana 
cheered the modernists. 

In 1934 this proponent of modernism 
published “Technics and Civilization.” 
Its purpose: “To explore what the mod- 
ern world may hold for mankind once 
men of good will have learned to subdue 
the barbarous mechanisms and the mech- 
anized barbarisms that now threaten the 
very existence of civilizations.” 

In this book Mumford went back to 
the tenth century and traced the machine 
—and its~accompanying social, political, 
and economic problems—down to the 
present day. His conclusion: Mankind has 
advanced its mechanical civilization as 
far as possible; the time has come to re- 
orient techniques and bring the machine 
into closer harmony with the cultural arts 
that make life worth living. 

His. second volume, “The Culture of 
Cities,” is probably the most complete 
study of the rise and development of. 
urban civilization ever written. In it he 
makes clear that the city is man’s great- 
est work of art. Since the development of 
the machine and the cities is a historic 
parallel, the two books supplement each 
other and together make a powerful argu- 
ment in behalf of the need for soci 
planning. Although both are idealistic in 
their. aims, each is tough-minded and 
realistic in its study of mankind. 

. “The Condition of Man” is a continu- 
ation of its two predecessors. It is, per- 
haps, gloomier. Its purpose, Mumfo 
says, is “to deal at length with the tangled 
elements of Western man’s spiritual his- 
tory. People whose course of life has 
reached a crisis must confront their col- 
lective past as fully as a neurotic patient 
must unbury his personal life: long-for- 

otten traumas in history may have 4 
Sisestrous effect upon millions who re 





Like a silver meteor indeed, this gleam- 
ing, stainless steel train first flashed its 
way between Florida resorts and north- 
ern Cities in February, 1939. It cut the 
time between Miami and New York to 
25 hours. The first train in Florida 
service to offer modern travel luxury 
to large numbers of people at coach 
rates, the Silver Meteor, from the be- 
ginning, was sold out weeks and even 
months in advance. The superb per- 
formance of the first Silver Meteor 


resulted within a year in building of 
two additional trains and establish- 
ment of daily service between New 
York and Florida. 

That was before the war. Today these 
trains, doubled in capacity, traversing 
a territory thickly studded with Army 
and Navy training centers, are per- 
forming notable service in carrying 
urgent war-time traffic. From home and 
camp alike goes the tested advice: 
“Be sure to take the Silver Meteor.” 
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Day by day, without rest, the Silver 
Meteors are demonstrating the sound- 
ness of Budd design and economy of 
stainless steel construction. They are a 
brilliant promise for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel 
lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. De- 
signers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system cf 
fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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main unaware of them. If we have not 
time to understand the past, we will not 
have the insight to control the future; for 
the past never leaves us, and the future 
is already here.” ° 


Life of the City: This book is a vastly 
readable study of those beliefs, values, 
and habits of the past that affect the 
modern world. Among the subjects: treat- 
ed are the decay of the Roman Empire, 
the rise of Protestantism and capitalism, 
the political downfall of Greece, the be- 
liefs of Thomas Aquinas, and a sympa- 
thetic study of Ignatius Loyola, whom 
Mumford ranks among the world’s great 
psychologists. He discusses Sigmund 
Freud at some length, and Patrick 
Geddes’s pioneer studies of social plan- 
ning. 

“Men come together in cities,” Mum- 
ford quotes Aristotle as saying, “in order 
to live: they remain together in order 
to live the good life.” That is the-basis of 
his three books, which show, in detail, 
how “only fragments of this p se are 
fulfilled in the modern. world.” Mum- 
ford’s plea is to fulfill “a new pattern of 
the good life” and do away with “the dis- 
ordered environment; the wry, dehuman- 
ized purposes, the ugly barbarisms” that 
still prevail in the chaotic world of today. 
A series of sixteen panels of pictures, 
many of them reproductions of little- 
known paintings by once famous artists, 
with Mumford’s own flowing captions, 
add immeasurably to the value of the 
book. (THe CONDITION oF MAN. By 
Lewis Mumford. 467 pages, Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.) ° 


Mystery Week 


EscaPE THE Nicut. By Mignon Eber- 
hart. Random. $2. Tension among her old 
friends, whisperings in the night-black- 
ened patio, and a body hurled over a 
cliff initiate Serena March’s vacation in 
California. The usual Eberhart compe- 


tence and suspense for the usual Eber- 
hart fans, _ 


TriaL By Murver. By Grace Hoster. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2. In recounting how 
she had to stand trial to prove she was 
not a murderess, Tor Sigmund tells her 
own story—a remarkably good one, too. 


ATS Mystery. By Gilbert Coverack. 
Macmillan. $2. How a member of the 
English women’s auxiliary was “done in” 
by a hand grenade exploded in an air- 
raid shelter is told by her commandant, 
some of the suspects, and of course the 
CID men, Unusual treatment and: good 


characterization. 


Corpse pe Barret. By Lucy Cores. 
Duell, Sloan ¢> Pearce. $2.50. This take 
of a mad ballet dancer who recovers his 

_ Sanity long enough to dance once more— 
and then get himself murdered—may fas- 
cinate those who know their ballerinas. 

_ But for the average reader it’s probably a 
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bit too long on attitudes and arabesques 
and definitely too short on humor. 


THE Ciockx Strikes TwELvE. By Pa- 
tricia Wentworth. Lippincott. $2. An- 
other gently charming adventure of the 
English Miss Maud Silver who this time 
simultaneously finishes her knitting and 
her solution to the New Year’s Eve mur- 
der of James Paradine. 


Deap Ernest. By Alice Tilton. Nor- 
ton. $2. A corpse in a deep-freeze box 
and an orchidaceous blonde start Leoni- 
das (Bill Shakespeare) Witherall on a 
chase after murder in the familiar mad 
manner. 











RADIO 
Checking the Checkup 


A radio program’s commercial value is 
only as great as its audience, and the only 
way networks can gauge its unseen audi- 
ence is to reduce it to figures. It is this 
highly specialized chore that belongs al- 





most exclusively to two rival air-polling ~ 


outfits (NEwsweEek, April 26, 1943)—the 
Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, 
Inc., better known as Crossley’s—set up 
in 1930 by 70 advertising agencies on a 
nonprofit basis; and C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
founded four years later by the pioneer 
radio analyst who heads the firm. 

Both Crossley and Hooper poll the lis- 
tening public by telephone, operating in 
80-odd city areas covered by the major 
networks. For ten years now their pub- 
lished program ratings have been the 
bible and guide of the industry. 

Last winter, however, it was suggested 
an 80-city cross section might reveal a 
truer estimate of the national ear. So 
Hooper and, Crossley set out to check up 
on their own checking system, with NBC, 
CBS, and Mutual jointly paying the bill. 
Last week Hooper came through with the 
results (Crossley’s will be forthcoming 
shortly). ~ 

Hooper had expanded its 32-city base 
to include an 89-city field, representing a 
cross-section of 412 communities with a 
population of 25,000 or over. At the end 
of two months Hooper had telephoned 
825,000 families, recording the 32- and 
89-city estimates separately. When pub- 
lished last week, the comparative figures 
came ‘out remarkably close. 

For example: evening sponsored pro- 
grams rated 11.8 in the 32-city poll 
(meaning that 11.8 per cent of those 
queried were listening to the radio) and 
11.7 in the 89-city group. Daytime pro- 
grams rated 5.2 in the first and 5.6 in the 
second. The table of fifteen top perform- 
ers came out with almost identical listings 
in both surveys. : 

So Hooper announced it would stick 
to its original 32-city ‘poll, teong using 
the broader survey . occasionally as a 
check. It felt that the test had proved 
Hooper ratings accurate from the start. 








Look out for blinding glare from shiny 
surfaces. It strains eyes. Blurs vision. It’s 
always an annoyance, often dangerous, 


CORRECTED 


Polaroid* Day Glasses block reflected 
glare. They let you see things as they are, 
Clearly. Distinctly. 


CORRECTLY 


Polaroid lenses are made by a unique 
principle. A combination of polarizing 
materials and laminated lenses sorts 
light rays...admits seeing rays... 
blocks reflected glare and ultra-violet 
(sun-burn) rays. 





Naturally, the armed forces have first call on 
sun glasses as fine as Polaroid—but your 


dealer may be able to supply you. $1.95 up. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


POLAROID 


DAY GLASSES 


lt 
American &Y Optical 
COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 
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HEY BUD, LISTEN TO NO. 3 REV UP! 


No. 3, and thousands of other aircraft power plants, have the full- 
throated roar of mew engines after maintenance crews install 
new cylinder and cylinder head assemblies built by 
Kinner. Kinner builds complete assembly units for 
1200-hp Wrights—run-in and dynamometer- 
tested — perfectly matched for quick replace- 
ment at air maintenance depots. That job 
calls for precision 
workmanship and con- 
trolled testing —a 
challenge successfully 
. met by Kinner skill. 


Kinner engines power Fairchild, Meyers, Ryan and Howard 
trainers. Kinner will serve the world with all types of engines 


Complete Kinner- 
buile assembly 
used in engines 
that power our 
aircraft. 


Buy More 
War Bonds 





Jane Powell, starring in Charles R. Rogers production "Song 
of the Open Road” for United Artists 


KEEP THAT TEEN AGE SPARKLE 
IN YOUR SMILE 


IODENT 


WILL SAFEGUARD IT 


Choice of two textures—safety guaranteed 
—Made by a Dentist. Bears Good House- 





BB JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burn andto create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
oss cere | Pipe Mixture 


lodent and you'll smile with confidence. = —— 
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keeping Seal. Gently cleans away even 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Phil 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





when Peace comes. KINNER MOTORS, INC., Glendale, Calif. . 
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MOVIES 


Mad About Boyer 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Gaslight” is 
the perennial Broadway hit “Angel 
Street,” brought to the screen under its 
original London title. It won't help the 
suspense any if you know the story, so the 
less revealed here about the single-track 
plot the better. Despite a little cinematic 
padding fore and aft, this quiet exercise 
in subtle terror is essentially Patrick Ham- 
ilton’s artful case study of a psychopathic 
pianist (Charles Boyer) who marries a 
Victorian heiress (Ingrid Bergman), 
moves into her London home in the 
honeymoon’s afterglow, and methodically 
proceeds to drive his bride to the verge 
of certifiable insanity. 

After its refined and inevitably talk- 
ative fashion, this film is a psychological 
thriller of the first order. Director Gecrge 
Cukor maintains a brooding sense ot 
maleficence throughout, and M-G-M has 
contributed handsomely in the matters of 
production and casting. 

As the radiant bride who is patiently 
tortured into hysteria and near madness, 
Miss Bergman gives another of her su- 
perbly modulated performances. Just as 
effective is Boyer, who tackles a sinister 
role with evident relish for the twisted 
overtones and upsets the type-casting 
applecart by proving a thoroughly bad 
lot for a sensitive woman to have around 
the house. The lesser characterizations 
are on a similar level, particularly those 
of Joseph Cotten who portrays a Scot- 
land Yard man with a suspicious turn of 
mind and Angela Lansbury as a hoity- 
toity housemaid with an equally suspi- 
cious turn of hip. 








Charles Boyer, sinister not as usual _ 








Betty Grable, pin-upable as usual 
Able Miss Grable 


Acting on the reasonable assumption 
that Betty Grable is the armed forces’ 
No. 1 pin-up girl, Twentieth Century-Fox 
currently stars hér in a film called just 
that—“Pin Up Girl.” 

With art and nature thus allied, it 
isn’t necessary for the plot to make much 
sense, which it notably doesn’t beyond 
introducing Miss Grable as a Missouri 
canteen entertainer who works up to the 
big time in night clubs, and John Harvey 
as a returned Guadalcanal hero who has 
a way with civilian objectives of this type. 
In passing from Missouri through New 
York to Washington, D. C., the screen 
play allows for such incidental entertain- 
ment as Charlie Spivak’s orchestra, the 
Condos Brothers’ remarkable hoofing, a 
fair enough score, and an occasional 
nudge of broad comedy from Martha 
Raye, Joe E. Brown and Eugene Pallette. 
* “Pin Up Girl” is all to the good as 
entertainment, and all very much Miss 
Grable’s piéce de non-résistance. Aside 
from her singing and dancing, Miss Grable 
continues to demonstrate the fundamental 
sa that made her pin-upable in the first 
place. 


| Cantor Produces Good Cantor 


Eddie Cantor’s debut as a movie pro- 
ducer is appropriately identified by RKO- 
. Radio as “Show Business.” If anybody 
snows show business from Amateur Night 











IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR THE Zeal Vung 


When you buy a pair of shoes, you like to feel that 
back of their appearance is the substance of really fine 
quality. There is a simple way. to tell whether or not 
shoes are really well made. That is, the pencil test. 
A pencil held across the sole shows whether it’s flat 
or rounded. If it’s flat, that’s a-fine shoe. Only fine 
shoemaking creates flat bottoms. 

If you are looking for really fine quality in shoes, try 
the pencil test on Nettletons. 

A. E. Nettleton Company + Syracuse 2, New York 


Fine Shoemaking since 1879 
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Sky-Rite Air-Mail \ 


Stationery, its 
distinctive=Sa 


lightness is 
ves Postage. 


Brilliant white, strong, 
opaque, crackly. Styles 
for every use. Priced Right. 
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Sold at All Better Stores. 
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Factories New York — Chicago 


Win Your War on 


TERMITE. 


When your property is [gS 


threatened by termites 
it will pay you well to 
call on Terminix, a na- 
tion-wide organization 
with 16 years of suc- 
cessful experience in 
termite control. 


End termite damage 
now—a Terminix job is 
triply guaranteed. 


HOR?, 
» eo 


See your classified 
directory for name of 
Terminix Company. 











telephone 
your local 
Call them 


for prompt, courteous and ca- 
— service. For interesting 
, free literature on termites, write 
Terminix Division, E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tennessee 


ASK FOR FREE INSPECTION OF YOUR PROPERTY 


WORLD'S tances 
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to Ziegfeld, it should be the bouncing, 
banjo-eyed little man who has been work- 
ing at it furiously for these 35 years. That 
stint was publicly recognized on May 7 
when the entertainment world treated 
him to a testimonial dinner of strictly 
theatrical proportions. Three days later 
“Show Business” opened in New York and 
it appeared that the stage, screen, and 
radio star was a pretty good producer too.. 

Under this title Cantor might have 
achieved something more imposing than 
just a pleasantly diverting little musical 
if he had dramatized his own rags-to- 
riches biography. Instead he has com- 
promised for a regulation cavalcade of 
show business with a team of four small- 


time entertainers hoofing the usual rocky | 


road to the big time. For the first half of 


the film, at least, the “songs, dances, and 


funny sayings” are authentically down 
vaudeville’s tinseled, sentimental alley; 
the latter méments are bolstered chiefly 
by nostalgic song hits, most of them 
Cantor’s. 

Cantor’s principal contributions as pro- 
ducer are a feeling for his subject, an un- 
pretentious production, and a willingness 
to share the spotlight with his co-stars: 
George Murphy, who dances expertly as 
the reformed wolf of the troupe; Con- 
stance Moore, singing nicely as the distaff 
side of the romance; Nancy Kelly as a 
menacing siren; and Joan Davis, who 
strikes a rich low-comedy vein playing 
a sourpuss Venus to Cantor’s pop-eyed 
Adonis. Not the least of the producer’s 
showmanship is the tight rein he keeps 
on Cantor the actor. On Eddie a little 
restraint dooks good, and the result is his 
best-balanced screen appearance to date. 


SPORTS 


Catch as Catch—and Can 


Izaak Waltons of the Northwest hail 
the mouth of the Columbia River as: the 
world’s greatest salmon fishing ground. 
And salmon fishing is one of the leading 
outdoor sports in the state of Washing- 
ton. 

The season for amateur anglers is al- 
ways open, but fishing is good only when 
commercial nets are prohibited during 
four periods of the year (March 1-21, 
April 1-30, May 20 ta June 10, and Aug. 
26 to Labor Day). This week, the third 
sporting season opens on the Columbia 
River. On Labor Day, the big day of the 
year, some 900 boats dot the river mouth. 

The favorite spot is between Megler 
and Chinook, across from Astoria, Ore. 
Trolling is the standby, while some an- 
glers spin and others anchor and allow 
the. current to carry the line downstream. 
The prize lure used are Big Louie plugs, 
generally red and white in color, and red- 
headed: Martins. 

Gas rationing hasn’t cut the number of 
fishermen, but there has been one notable 
wartime change: Fishermen are showing 
up with their wives and wives are bring- 
ing equipment to can the catches on the 
spot. There is a daily limit of six fish over 
12 inches, of which three must not exceed 
24 inches. The average weight of Chinook 
salmon (also known as tyee, blackmouth, 
spring, king, tuley, grayling, and young 
Chinook) is 23 pounds. This gives the 
average fisherman some 100 pounds of 
choice salmon a day for canning. 

Experts claim a good fisherman can be 














The New York Herald Tribune—Frank 


Sub Crew: The choppy waters of the Harlem River proved too much for racing 
shells May 6. In the junior varsity event at New York, Navy foundered midway ovet 
the mile-and-three-quarters course, Columbia submerged 20 yards from the end 


(above, six of the eight waterlogged oarsmen), and only Cornell finished—with 4 
inches of water in its shell. It was no contest; the varsity race was canceled. 
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spotted by his equipment. If he carries a 
gaff hook, he’s pe bee or uncertain of 
-his ability. If he carries a baseball bat, 
he’s in the advanced class, The reason: 
gaffing fish spills-blood within the boat; 
batting the in the water (a difficult 
trick) eliminates blood. 


Pensive’s Preakness 


Three weeks ago, spring was. just a 
dreary season to Warren Wright, owner 
of Calumet Farm. He had no Whirlaway, 
world’s leading money-winner ($561,- 
161), to send in to the top three-year- 
old races. And he thought so little of 
Pensive, his best of 1944, that he had to 
be persuaded by Jockey Conn McCreary 
to ship the chestnut colt to the Kentucky 
Derby. 

It’s turf history that Pensive came out 
of nowhere to win the Derby a fortnight 


ago. 
; Pimlico, Md., May 18, Pensive 
demonstrated he was no one-race thor- 
oughbred. He won the 54th running of 
the Preakness Stakes (and $60,075) in 
the final stretch of the mile and three- 
sixteenths distance, beating George D. 
Widener’s horse, Platter, to the wire by 
three-quarters of a length, with Mrs. 
Payne Whitney’s Stir Up third. Pensive 
paid $5.80 for a $2 bet, brought this life- 
time earnings to $145,965, and gained 
the second leg on. racing’s triple crown— 
Derby, Preakness, and Belmont (June 3). 

“They said this wasn’t a very good colt 
when he won the Derby,” crowed Train- 
er Ben Jones. “But I guess this Pensive 
showed *em today. No, maybe he isn’t 
great—but he'll do until a greater three- 
year-old comes along.” . 

Wright said: “It’s been a very beauti- 
ful spring.” 
€@ The world’s betting record is being 
pushed closer and closer to the $4,000,- 
000 mark at the New York tracks. At Bel- 
mont, a crowd of 39,293 wagered $3,369,- 
$85 on May 18 for. a new high. 
@ In England, too, pari-mutuel records 
are being set. On May 18, a record crowd 
of the spring season—45,000—put $500,- 
700 through the machines at Ascot for 
a wartime record. 


Tiger in Mothballs 


The Princeton, Tigers, who. in 1869 
played the first American intercollegiate 
football game against Rutgers and lost 


6-4, last. week decided to abandon inter- . 


collegiate ‘football as they did in 1917. 
Reason: the war.. “If any football other 
than intramural is played,” said Dr. Har- 
old W. Dodds, president of the univer- 
sity, “it will be informal in nature and 


will be limited to a few contests with - 


nearby institutions.” 

@.To avoid confusion with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers (baseball), the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers (football). last week changed their 
name to. the Brooklyn Tigers. The pro 


football Bums will still play at Ebbets 
__ Field. 
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whilst I pound some plain 
common sense into ye... 


UNCLE SAM leans back comfortable in his 
big old porch rocker and crosses one striped 
knee over the other. Maybe you've never 
seen him this close before, and you notice 
that his pants have been snagged here and 
there, but carefully mended good as new, 
and you can see that all. those starry and 
stripey clothes he wears are good for a lot 
more years yet.. 

Uncle Sam looks around him, and says 
in a low voice, “Maybe sometimes I seem 
to be a plain dunderheaded old fool. But I 
got a way about me of gettin’ things done, 
as long as there’s enough folks, summer 
or winter, Democrat or Republican, that 
do their talkin’ at the polls and keep 
their shoulder to the wheel between times. 

“Now I been preachin’ at you to deny 
yourself, and you with more than you had 
for years, like as not. I been preachin’ at 
you to save money, tellin’ you there’s only 
so much goods and food and clothes and 
all, and if you start biddin’ ’em up, prices 
will take the bit right in their teeth and 
we'll have a mess on our. hands, -I didn’t 
set you down here now to preach at you. 
I’m thinkin’ you know why by now. Let’s 
talk about how.” 

Sam leans back in his chair again, and 
a sort of faraway look comes into his eyes. 
“I had to send a boy you know into battle 
the other day. If I told you his name, you 
might say he. was a boy you’d never 
pictured in your mind as a fighter. Well, I 
want to tell you that when the time come, 
that boy found a lot of extra backbone 
he didn’t even know he had, Yep, the way 
he cleaned out Japs was a caution. 

“Strangest thing,” Sam says, sitting up 
straight and shaking a bony finger at you, 


-“that same boy is worryin’ about you. He 


got a feelin’ out there in the jungle that 
he had sort of left his corner of the town 


in your hands, and he’s never thought of. 
you as much of a fighter either. 

“He wonders if you can find in the 
middle of your fight what he found in his 
—guts. The guts to say no—no—NO; every 
day if you have to, every time you and 
your money get réady to do some damage.” 

Then Uncle Sam sort of fades away and 
you find yourself sitting there alone, and 
you come to realize that this thing called 
U.S.A. is you yourself. And hanging there 
in the air right before your eyes is the 
question, “Can I do it?” 

-... What are you going to answer? 
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General Detroit’s new one 
Buyers’ Encyclopedia saves 5 


money, headaches on purchasing 
problems. 500 fire pro on, 
safety, industrial, municipal, and 
other “‘hard-to-get”’ items. Ww: 
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BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS 


SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving... .smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance— assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. p alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Hour of Charmers: Spitalny has led the skirted swingsters for ten years 











MUSIC 
A Decade of Charm 


Junior may toot his horn and dream 
of glory with Benny Goodman or Tommy 
Dorsey, but the chances are that his mu- 
sical sister has her eye set on playing with 
Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl Orchestra. For a 
talented girl, the best way to combine 
virtuosity and good income (better than 
the average for concert performers) is to 
join The Hour of Charm. Currently play- 
ing at the Capitol Theater, New York— 
where they had their first engagement— 
the All-Girl Orchestra has grown from a 
financial gamble to a million-dollar-a-year 
business. 

A decade ago last week, Phil Spitalny 
told his brother Leopold (now manager 
of orchestra personnel at NBC) that he 
was giving up male bands to organize an 
all-girl group. Leopold advised him to see 
a psychiatrist. But Phil was firm: He had 
heard an obscure girl violinist named 
Evelyn Kaye play at Town Hall and was 
hipped on the idea of women musicians. 
The impetuous Russian engaged Evelyn 
“and her magic violin” on the spot as 
concertmistress of his band-to-be, even 
though she was then only 17. 

Spitalny insisted that his girls be pri- 
marily good musicians, since the public 
would soon tire of a pure novelty. He 
got their first engagement in May 1934. 
He snared his first commercial radio pro- 
gram only because his sponsors (Linit) 
thought they were auditioning a male 
band. His present sponsor, General Elec- 
tric, has been buying the girls’ solid beat 
and sweet songs for eight years (Sunday, 
NBC, 10 p.m. EWT). 


Music Hath Charmers: Competing 
with men on the basis of talent rather 
than pretty faces and gowns has been 





Spitalny’s creed since. The band’s mem- 
bers, who come from all over the United 
States, are chosen for musical ability first, 
voice second (all the girls form the glee 
club), group cooperativeness third, and 
“charm” and appearance last. 

Once accepted, an Hour-of-Charmer 
jumps into an $8,000 to $10,000-a-year 
income. This includes radio appearances 
and tour dates (the out-of-town fee is 
$200 or more a week). Featured artists 
such as Evelyn, Vivien—the coloratura— 
or the singing Clawson Triplets naturally 
make much more. Always the Charmer 
must abide by a set of rules as strict as 
those of a ea boarding school. 

Enforced by the 84 members of the 
band themselves, these are Spitalny’s 
dictates for keeping the organization run- 


.ning smoothly. He lays down the broad 


policies, and Evelyn handles details and 
personnel problems. Lateness to rehearsal 
or carelessness in following instructions 
brings a $1 fine, and any girl who has 
five fines is out of the orchestra. “So far,” 
says Spitalny, “no one has ever been 
fined more than twice in a year. When 
they get to two they figure they can’t take 
any more chances.” 

On the road, no girl may go out with 
a man without reporting her plans and 
expected hour of return to the date com- 
mittee—three veterans headed by Evelyn. 
No one may have visitors backstage dur- 
ing an engagement and that includes 
family, for 34 mothers could clutter up 
the wings badly. At first the girls were 
not allowed to marry, but this rule has 
been abolished (currently six of the 

armers are wives). 

‘Spitalny is not all stern taskmaster. For 
their latest costumes, he hired one of 
Broadway's newest theatrical designers, 


. Kathryn Kuhn, for $17,000. And because 


he thought an extra border of sequins on 
each dress would be more lush, he didn't 
hesitate to spend an extra $3,200. 
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LESSON IN LOGISTICS 


Mrs. Brown lears:.why she must. use less paper! 


Mrs. Brown couldn’t understand why <srocer White 

didn’t wrap her loaf of bread in the usual paper bag. 
Grocer White gave her the reason: because our 

Army needs paper for its great invasion drive. 

He explained that nearly every one of 700,000 
different kinds of items shipped overseas must be 
paper-wrapped for protection. 

He told her that a Signal Corps radio, for instance, 
takes 10 pounds of paper to manufacture. 

He told her that each propelling charge for a.155- 
millimeter shell takes three-fifths of a pound of paper. 

He told her each 500-, | : 
pound bomb takes 12 
pounds of paper. 

He told her the Army 




















This advertisement contributed by this magazine and prepared by the War Advertising Council 
és cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 


considers paper one of the top essentials of victory. 

Mrs. Brown thanked Grocer White and vowed to 
help him and all his fellow merchants in their drive 
to use less paper. 

Mrs. Brown even carries a market basket or a 
shopping bag now to help save precious paper bags. 

Mrs. Brown has enlisted her whole family in a 
family paper-conservation drive. Yes, there’s not a 
single piece of paper wasted at the Brown’s house. 


Magazines, like this, are passed along when read so that the greatest 
possible number of folks can share the printed word. A mighty impor- 
fant aid to us magazine people 
who, in spite of using only 5% of 
the entire paper output, are man- — 





aging fo save more than 450 mil- 
lion pounds of paper by our own 





conservation methods. 





@® NO-OX-ID and NO-OX-IDized 
Wrapper combinations work together 
in an amphibious pack to withstand the 
extremes of exposure and war handling. 

If you have a problem of rust con- 
trol in shipping ...in handling parts 
through your plant...or maintenance 
of steel equipment and structures, be 
sure to get the latest information on 
NO-OX-ID products. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ii. 


“THE LEADER FOR 25 YEaRs” 


NOOX'"? 
rust preventive . 
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The Diminishing City Vote 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


C revetanp—Speculation on the 
probable results of next fall’s election 
must reckon with two factors unique 
in American politics. The first factor 
that will make this election unusual is 
the fact that never before has the 


strength of one party outside of the ° 


South been so concentrated in cities, 
while the strength of the other party 
is centered in rural districts and in 
small towns. The hopes of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate this year must rest 
upon his ability to pile up enough 
votes in the big cities to overcome an 
unquestioned Republican trend of sev- 
eral years’ duration in the rural areas 
and in villages. 

This brings us to the second factor 
in the coming elections.. How many 
votes will be cast in the cities. Demo- 
cratic and CIO leaders are profound- 
ly troubled about this, since if a suffi- 
cient number of votes is not cast in 
the big industrial cities, the major- 
ities essential to the overcoming of the 
Republican trend outside the cities 
will be lacking. ‘Cleveland is a good 
example not only of the possible drop 
in the 1944 vote, but of the frantic 
efforts of labor organizations to get 
out the vote. 


Cleveland is located in Cuyahoga 
County, which includes, in addition to 
the predominantly Democratic big 
city, a number of contiguous suburbs 
and a sizable semirural area, which 
are heavily Republican. -In 1940, 
Cleveland’s population was 878,336; 
the population of Cuyahoga County 
was 1,217,250. 

The voting registration of, the 
county in 1940 was 631,755. It fell 
off steadily until, in 1948, it reached 
461,029. Then, because of the rule 
that registrants not voting in two suc- 
cessive elections were to be dropped 
from the rolls, the election officials 
threw out, in January of this year, 
137,000 names. This cut the total 
— registration approximately in 

A desperate drive to get the delin- 
quents to register was then under- 
taken by labor, through a committee 
of representatives of the CIO, the 
AFL, the Railway Brotherhoods, 
whose national headquarters are in 
Cleveland, and of some local unions. 
While the major effort was made by 
labor, the parties also helped. Some 


| industrial leaders lent a hand, too. 
) 


This effort netted an increase of 37,- 
000 on the rolls. But, in the primaries 
held May 9, the eligible voting popu- 
lation was still less than two-thirds of 
1940’s! 

There will be great efforts by both 
Republicans and Democrats to add 
more to the lists before November, of 
course. The secretary of the Board 
of Elections estimates the number of 
new registrants to be added at be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000. There are 
also 130,000 county people in the 
armed services. 

If we assume that the number 
which is added between now and 
November will be halfway between 
this range of estimates, or 75,000, and 
that a third of those in the armed 
services will vote, and that the same 
proportion of registered people will 
not vote as in 1940, the vote cast next 
November will be about 500,000. 
In 1940, there were 562,119 votes 
cast. 

On the basis of these figures, it 
seems probable that the President’s 
former majorities in this urban district 
will be very considerably reduced, 
despite the efforts of his party workers 
and of organized labor. It should be 
added that the foreign vote in Cleve- 
land, where there are large numbers 
of voters who are of Polish, Czech, 
Slovak, Hungarian, Italian and Lithu- 
anian origin, may be greatly shifted 
about, as they were in 1918 and 1920, 
as a result of the diplomatic plays 
affecting the smaller nations in 
Europe. 


It is clear that situations similar to 
this are present in many other big 
cities throughout the country, espe- 
cially in Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. The outcome of the elec- 
tion may well depend upon the extent 
to which the President’s supporters 
can secure for him the sort of city 
majorities which gave him a thumping 
victory in 1936 and which, by re- 
duced figures, won him the election in 
1940. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it 
is only fair to add one caution: from 
the moment the terrific land battle 
for Europe begins, the public will be 
so preoccupied with it that all at- 
tempts to gauge public reaction to 
what is happening in this country may 
be thrown out of kilter. 
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FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 
Three Feathers Distributors, Inc, New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits. 
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The ‘‘makings” of an eight-place dinner party . .. 
carried home in a Monsanto Plastics shopping bag 
no larger than a lady’s purse? 


Out-of-season foods in small foil-and-plastics 
packages . . . growing into full-blown meals when 


moisture is added to restore their bulk and garden — 
freshness? 





Are these ideas far-fetched? Not to those who today 
are packaging dehydrated foods for use overseas! 
These very ideas are helping keep our fighting men 
and allies well fed, while saving tons of valuable 
shipping space. 

On this food front, as on many another at home 
and abroad, Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics 
serve. Sealing foil packages against moisture... 
adding needed minerals to prepared foods . . . con- 
centrating flavorings . . . stepping up efficiency of 
frozen-foods refrigeration with Santocel insulation 
... Serving in scores of other ways. 


These developments are vital to our armed services 
and our allies today . .. tomorrow, 
a work-saving, flavor-adding rev- 
olution on your dinner table. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Mo SA St. Louis 4, Missouri 
N NTO BUY WAR BONDS...TO WIN THE WAR 


Pane eee AND ENJOY THE PEACE 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





